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into  the  PROFIT  ROW 
with  these  MODERN 

MACHINES. 


Washei 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder  H 

Has  sprays  both  above  and  below  conveyor 
adjustable  to  suit  any  condition  of  tomatoes. 
A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  type.  Simple  to  operate,  easy  to 
clean. 


%  Hand  Pock  Filler 

By  avoiding  the  "breaking  down"  of  tomatoes, 
this  machine  steps  up  the  quality  one  grade. 
Large  capacity,  requires  small  floor  space. 


Sprogue-Sells  Super-Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal  force, 
through  new  and  revolutionary  principle. 
Gives  increased  yield,  better  quality.  Maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  great  capacity  insure 
amazing  results. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

,  ^  -  V\:  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

'A  Sond  For  This  Book 


Super  Julc* 
Extractor 

Gets  all  the  juice  or  makes 
any  percentage  extraction 
you  want.  Thus  makes  light 
juice  or  heavy  juice  at  will. 
Tremendous  capacity  to  suit 
modern,  high-speed  lines. 
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EDITORIALS 


I  UCKY  YEAR  AHEAD — There  seem  to  be  a  good 
I  many  reasons  why  1937  will  prove  to  be  what  is 
L.  usually  termed  a  lucky  year.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
be  all  good  luck,  because  in  our  “profit  and  loss”  method 
of  business,  someone  must  lose  that  the  other  may  gain. 
But  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  too  great 
idolatry,  the  abject  worship,  of  the  Almighty  Dollar 
has  passed,  and  that  most  men  are  now  satisfied  with 
a  small  profit.  Certainly  the  days  of  huge  profits,  and 
which  brought  the  wreck  of  the  Golden  Era,  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  again,  ever.  Money  is  no 
longer  the  god  it  was  during  that  materialistic  era,  and 
more  men  realize  that  it  is  best  to  have  their  business 
run  along  steadily,  upon  a  small  profit,  and  to  keep 
busy,  than  to  attempt  to  make  it  all  in  one  pile.  To 
that  end  we  believe  that  it  is  more  generally  recognized 
than  ever  before  in  history,  that  the  wage  earner  must 
have  a  sufficiency  to  not  alone  keep  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether,  but  an  overage  that  may  and  will  be  spent  to 
buy  the  country’s  production.  There  has  always  been 
a  moral  obligation  to  pay  a  fair  wage,  but  it  was  not 
given  the  respect  it  deserved;  now  it  has  become  an 
economic  necessity :  that  unless  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  have  enough  money  to  buy,  the  wheels  of  indus¬ 
try  must  slow  down,  and  ultimately  fall  idle.  The 
great  heaps  of  money  that  were  made,  were  made  by 
the  few  and  carefully  and  painstakingly  piled  up  away 
from  the  rabble ;  and  that  starving  rabble  throughout 
the  whole  world  has  revolted,  and  you  see  the  results 
in  the  war  clouds  hovering  over  all  of  Europe.  Here  in 
this  country  that  short-sighted  hoggishness  brought  its 
own  retribution,  in  the  depression  and  in  the  wiping 
out  of  many  of  those  huge  piles.  But  its  more  worth¬ 
while  result  has  been  the  realization  referred  to :  wider 
distribution  of  wealth,  through  better  wages,  and 
higher  prices,  if  we  would  have  sound  business.  Low 
wages  and  low  prices  mean  poverty;  high  wages  and 
high  prices  mean  prosperity. 

And  there  has  been  one  other  great  lesson  taught  by 
the  depression:  a  wider  realization  that  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  we  have  under  our  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  must  pay  our  share  in  its  cost,  and  that  means 
taxes.  It  was  the  politicians  who  set  up  the  yappings 
and  the  yelpings  about  that  dread  day  when  taxes 
would  be  so  heavy  they  would  be  unbearable,  and  that 
generations  yet  unborn  would  be  the  victims,  and  yet 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  unrestrained  political 


business  (for  it  is  a  business)  which  causes  the  un¬ 
necessarily  high  taxes,  their  Cheer  Leaders  succeeded 
in  making  many  otherwise  good  business  men  join  the 
ranks  of  the  groaners,  and  add  to  the  din.  They  caught 
those  business  men  at  the  time  of  their  tearful  plead¬ 
ings  to  the  Government  “to  do  something”  and  then 
as  soon  as  that  something  was  attempted  they  began  a 
systematic  war  to  undermine  every  move,  and  were 
ably  abetted  by  nearly  every  daily  paper  in  the  country. 
They  have  been  so  thoroughly  discountenanced  that 
we  ought  never  again  be  scared  and  needlessly  worried 
by  their  boogymen  of  Inflation,  Balance  the  Budget, 
Return  to  the  Gold  Basis,  Paralyzing  Taxes,  etc.,  etc., 
for  they  have  not  registered,  nor  will  they,  on  one 
single  item  of  their  fears.  The  world  has  learned  that 
they  were  mere  mental  ghosts,  roused  for  a  purpose. 
And  that  lesson  is  a  valuable  one  to  the  business  world, 
and  to  the  social  and  economic  world  as  well.  We 
should  be  free  of  these  political  pests  for  a  year  or 
two,  at  least ;  but  they  may  be  expected  to  return  upon 
the  next  important  political  occasion,  for  they  never 
learn.  But  will  the  business  man  remember  this  politi¬ 
cal  racket,  and  not  be  taken  in  on  it  again  ?  Let’s  hope 
that  the  lesson  will  be  remembered,  at  least  during 
1937. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  IT — Recently  a  leader  in  the  food 
lines  expressed  an  opinion  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  is  Paul  S.  Willis,  President  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  and  he  looks  at 
the  situation  this  way : 

“Any  attempt  at  forecasting  the  o-pportunities  for 
business  for  1937  should  include  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  important  factors  which  prevailed  in  the 
year  immediately  behind  us.  A  number  of  important 
things  have  occurred  during  the  year,  the  effects  of 
which  are  in  their  infancy,  but  which  effects  will  be 
increasingly  felt  as  we  move  into  1937. 

“The  year  1936  brought  us  very  definite  signs  that 
confidence  has  been  restored,  that  business  has  im¬ 
proved,  and  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  depression. 
These  are  all  encouraging  signs.  We  have  seen  an 
improvement  in  purchasing  power;  we  have  seen  the 
enactment  of  several  laws  which'  have  an  important 
bearing  on  business  operations,  and  we  have  had  an 
election. 
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“Now  we  enter  1937  with  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
thankful  for:  Conditions  are  certainly  on  the  mend — 
confidence  has  been  restored — ^the  employment  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  improved — purchasing  power  has  im¬ 
proved — the  earnings  of  business  have  improved. 
There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  air  and 
this  spirit,  importantly,  includes:  (a)  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employees;  (b)  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  his  customer-distributors ; 
and  (c)  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer  with  his 
consuming  public. 

“While  the  above  features  will  contribute  construc¬ 
tively  to  the  progress  in  1937,  there  are,  however,  also 
problems — difficult  problems — which  confront  manage¬ 
ment.  Management  faces  the  problem  of  new  and 
higher  taxes;  higher  materials  costs;  higher  labor 
costs ;  all  of  which  mean  higher  operating  costs,  and  it 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  management  to  absorb 
these  extra  costs  without  unduly  raising  prices  to  the 
consumer,  and  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  fair  profit 
for  stockholders  who  have  entrusted  management  with 
their  money. 

“Also,  management  must  adjust  its  operations  to 
comply  with  the  new  laws  enacted  during  1936,  namely, 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Walsh-Healy  Act,  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  be  alert  to  the  possibility 
of  the  enactment  of  further  laws  affecting  business 
operations. 

“Importantly,  also,  we  have  gone  through  a  period 
of  approximately  five  years  in  which  the  buyer  has 
dominated  all  markets.  At  the  moment,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  normal  balance  between  the  buying  and 
selling  urge.  Signs  indicate  that  we  are  passing  into  a 
sellers’  market  which  may  endure  a  long  time.  There 
are  serious  responsibilities  involved  in  such  a  transi¬ 
tion,  and  the  matter  of  customer  relationship  becomes 
a  serious  one.  In  my  opinion,  customer  relationship  is 
one  of  the  important  jobs  ahead  for  management. 
Distributors  are  facing  increased  operating  expenses 
as  a  result  of  new  taxes,  higher  labor  costs  and  higher 
costs  generally.  That  will  increase  their  overhead 
expenses.  Against  that,  to  the  extent  that  distributors 
heretofore  received  extra  allowances,  which  have  now 
been  eliminated  by  the  Patman  Law,  their  gross  income 
is  reduced.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  manufacturer  to  cooperate 
with  his  customer  in  helping  him  to  earn  a  fair  profit 
as  compensation  ‘for  the  handling  and  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  his  products. 

“While  the  outlook  for  business  for  1937  has  a  lot 
of  bright  spots,  the  opportunity  for  cashing  in  on  same 
rests  importantly  with  good  management.  The  man¬ 
agement  which  modernizes  its  plants  and  methods, 
reduces  its  costs  and  invests  brains  and  money  wisely 
in  its  selling,  will  be  the  one  best  prepared  to  survive 
any  readjustment  that  may  occur.  Further,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  combination  of  quality  products,  good 
merchandising,  and  good  advertising  will  have  its  best 
opportunity  of  producing — the  best  opportunity  in 
many,  many  years.” 

And  again,  as  seen  by  0.  C.  Huffman,  President, 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.  He  says : 
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“Prospects  for  the  largest  volume  of  business  in 
many  years  are  now  indicated  for  1937  in  the  tin 
container  industry.  The  statistical  position  of  the 
canned  foods  industry,  the  largest  consumer  of  tin  con¬ 
tainers,  is  strong,  indications  being  that  the  stocks  of 
most  staple  foods  to  be  carried  over  from  the  1936 
season  will  be  small.  The  favorable  statistical  position 
and  improved  prices  prevailing  in  the  canning  industry 
together  with  increasing  per  capita  consumption  of 
canned  foods,  offer  prospects  for  increased  planting  of 
canning  crops  and  larger  cannery  production  schedules. 

“Other  principal  markets  for  tin  contaners  also  offer 
encouraging  prospects  for  increased  volume  in  1937. 

“The  consumption  of  beer  in  1936  increased  as  did 
the  proportion  sold  in  individual  packages.  The  sale 
of  tin  containers  in  this  newest  field  was  large.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  these  trends,  together  with  anticipated  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  market  through  research,  offers  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increased  sales  of  tin  containers  for  a  variety 
of  beverages. 

“Today  all  American  industry  is  facing  many  un¬ 
certainties  arising  from  legislative,  socal  and  economic 
trends,  some  of  which  may  tend  to  increase  the  costs 
of  doing  business.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
resourcefulness  of  American  business  men  aided  by 
broadening  prosperity  and  increasing  general  business 
activity,  may  be  counted  upon  to  meet  these  problems 
successfully.” 


QUALITY..  .  the  Packword  for  ^37 
...GET  BUSY! 


There  is  no  sentry  can  hold  back 
The  canners  with  this  countersign; 
For  QUALITY  admits  them  all. 

It  makes  each  pack  a  profit  line! 

Visit  the  itreat  Exhibition  of  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  at  Chicago, 
January  24  to  29. 
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PEA  GRADING  WORK  IN  1936 

hy.  Dr.  £  P.  WALLS 

UNIVERSITY  of  MARYLAND 


Before  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asssciation  Fall  Meetings  Philadelphia  December  3,  1936 


Due  to  the  desire  of  a  number  of  canners  for  some  method  of 
quality  grading  of  the  raw  product,  following  the  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  a  year  ago,  a  committee  was  appointed  of  which 
your  President  is  Chairman,  to  devise  a  method  of  approach  to 
this  problem,  which  had  as  its  objective  the  building  up  of  a 
practical  method  of  quality  determination  which  would  represent 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy  the  true  quality 
of  deliveries  throughout  the  season.  Following  several  meetings 
of  this  committee  and  a  careful  analysis  of  all  available  data, 
the  State  Department  of  Markets  undertook  to  organize  a  line 
of  activity  which  was  carried  out  as  fully  as  possible  during  the 
season  and  it  is  our  desire  to  present  at  this  time  the  results  of 
these  investigations. 

This  has  been  a  cooperative  project  between  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Experiment  Station  and  the  Extension  Service, 
through  its  Department  of  Markets.  The  Tri-State  Packers’ 
Association,  through  their  President  and  Secretary,  have  con¬ 
tributed  financially  and  actively  throughout  the  conduct  of  the 
studies.  Mr.  Shook  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  support 
of  this  project  and  through  his  interest  the  building  at  Ridgely 
was  built  and  equipped.  He  also  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
field  in  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  work.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  made  to  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  who  donated  the 
use  of  a  viner  at  Ridgely  Sub-Station;  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  National  Can  Company,  and  Continental  Can  Company, 
for  donations  of  cans;  Thomas  &  Company,  and  Chas.  T.  Wright- 
son  &  Son,  for  the  use  of  needed  equipment  and  to  the  Crites- 
Moscow  Grower’s  Association  and  the  Associated  Seed  Grower’s 
Inc.,  for  money  contributions  toward  equipping  the  plant  at 
Ridgely.  The  speaker  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Specialist,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Frazier  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  for 
the  vast  amount  of  work  which  they  have  given  to  this  project. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  adequate  credit  to  Messrs.  Strasburger  & 
Siegel  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  for  the  grading  of  an 
enormous  number  of  canned  samples  and  to  Dr.  William  B. 
Kemp  for  directing  statistical  analyses  of  the  data  assembled. 

The  work  has  extended  throughout  the  entire  pea  season  in 
Maryland.  In  fact,  before  Maryland  peas  were  ready  for  can¬ 
ning,  several  days  were  spent  at  the  factory  of  Mr.  Leatherbury 
at  Machipongo,  Virginia,  before  going  to  the  plant  of  Mr.  J. 
Richard  Phillips  at  Berlin.  The  work  at  these  two  points  was 
mainly  that  of  trying  out  methods  of  procedure  and  getting  set 
up  for  further  work.  One  valuable  item  of  information  gained 
in  this  early  part  of  the  work,  was  that  in  making  brine  separa¬ 
tions  of  the  peas  it  was  necessary  to  blanch  them  prior  to 
brining,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  air.  If  this  were  not  done,  many 
peas  would  float  in  a  given  solution,  which  did  not  do  so,  after 
blanching.  A  sufficient  number  of  samples  were  treated,  both 
blanched  and  unblanched,  to  make  a  very  definite  conclusion  that 
blanching  was  necessary.  Thereafter,  only  peas  which  had  been 
blanched  for  5  minutes  at  from  185  to  195  degrees  F.  were  used 
in  brine  separations. 

After  Berlin,  the  next  point  visited  was  Ridgely,  where  a 
suitable  building  and  equipment  had  been  provided  by  the 
agencies  mentioned,  for  conducting  the  work.  The  excessively 
hot,  dry  weather  at  this  time  made  the  season  here  very  short. 
Messrs.  Holsinger  and  Salisbury  cooperated  very  helpfully  here. 
Following  Ridgely,  the  plant  of  the  B.  F.  Shriver  Company,  was 
visited  at  Westminster,  where  the  season  was  much  longer  and 
a  larger  number  of  samples  handled.  Work  was  finished  here 
in  time  to  devote  two  weeks  to  studies  at  the  plant  of  the  Mt. 


Airy  Canning  Company,  at  Mt.  Lake  Park.  The  whole-hearted 
cooperation  and  material  assistance  of  all  of  these  canners  is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

Four  lines  of  research  were  undertaken,  as  follows: 

1.  Flotations  in  different  percentages  of  brine. 

2.  Determining  the  percentages  of  the  various  sieve  sizes  from 
a  portion  of  the  same  sample  used  in  the  flotations. 

3.  Extracting  and  measuring  the  amount  of  juice  from 
another  portion  of  the  same  sample. 

4.  Making  refractometer  readings  from  a  sample  of  this  juice. 

Samples  of  peas  which  floated  in  each  percentage  of  brine 

were  canned  and  graded.  A  composite  sample  was  also  canned 
and  graded  from  each  lot. 

RESULTS 

A  very  casual  inspection  of  the  data  serves  to  show  the  lack 
of  relationship  between  any  particular  grade  and  a  certain  re¬ 
fractometer  reading.  It  is  found  that  in  grade  26  for  example, 
the  refractometer  readings  vary  all  the  way  from  2.6  to  between 
5.1  and  5.2.  Or  taking  the  reading  4.1  it  is  found  that  samples 
graded  all  the  way  from  a  substandard  of  23  to  a  low  fancy 
of  32.  The  relation  of  amount  of  juice  to  maturity  also  shows 
a  wide  variation.  In  grade  27  we  find  samples  which  varied  all 
the  way  from  12.5  cc.  of  juice  to  the  extreme  of  30  cc.  of  juice. 
Samples  having  23.5  cc.  of  juice  varied  all  the  way  from  a 
maturity  score  of  24  to  one  of  32.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent, 
that  based  on  the  work  done  in  Maryland  in  1936,  there  is  no 
significant  relationship  between  either  the  amount  of  juice  or 
the  refractometer  reading,  and  the  maturity  grade. 

For  brine  separations  in  the  series  of  10%,  13%,  and  15% 
brines,  the  sample  after  blanching,  was  immersed  in  10%  brine 
and  floaters  removed.  The  sinkers  in  10%  brine  were  then 
carried  over  into  13%  brine  and  floaters  removed.  These  sinkers 
were  then  placed  in  15%  brine  and  both  floaters  and  sinkers 
recovered  separately.  Samples  of  each  separation  were  canned 
for  future  grading,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  general  sample 
canned  as  a  composite.  One  hundred  and  forty  samples  were 
treated  in  this  manner.  The  average  maturity  grade  of  the 
composite  samples  is  shown  to  be  a  little  above  28,  the  average 
for  10%  floaters  slightly  above  30,  that  of  13%  floaters  nearly 
29,  15%  floaters  about  27  and  15%  sinkers  about  25.5.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  in  this  series  of  brines  it  is  possible  to  separate 
peas  of  much  higher  quality  than  the  composite  and  still  have 
left  in  the  15%  sinkers  peas  which  fall  within  the  same  grade 
classification  as  the  composite.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
what  percentage  of  all  peas  in  the  general  samples  floated  or 
sank  in  the  several  percentages  of  brine,  namely  27%  of  the 
peas  floated  in  10%  brine,  26%  floated  in  13%  brine,  15% 
floated  in  15%  brine  and  32%  sank  in  15%  brine. 

These  percentages  of  brine  had  been  selected  because  from 
the  work  of  1935  it  appeared  that  they  might  give  separations 
into  the  four  grades  of  Fancy,  Extra  Standard,  Standard  and 
Sub-Standard.  Consequently  a  sufficient  number  of  samples 
were  handled  by  this  procedure  on  which  to  base  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  was  done  at  West¬ 
minster  and  before  going  to  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Strasburger 
&  Siegel  were  kind  enough  to  grade  enough  canned  samples  so 
that  we  might  modify  our  procedure  at  the  latter  place  in  such 
a  way  as  would  tend  to  separate  peas  of  the  qualities  mentioned. 
While  the  two  middle  grades  appeared  to  be  pretty  well  taken 
care  of,  it  was  necessary  to  so  modify  the  procedure  as  to 
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bring  the  two  end  products  into  the  highest  and  lowest  grade 
classifications  respectively,  if  possible. 

Consequently  several  different  series  of  brines  were  set  up, 
and  the  average  initial  separation  in  brines  of  lower  percentages 
and  higher  percentages  obtained.  The  lower  percentages  from 
which  floaters  were  taken,  were  7%,  8%,  and  9%  and  the  higher 
ones  16%  sinkers  and  17%  sinkers.  An  examination  of  grades 
shows  that  the  7%  floaters  had  an  average  grade  of  about  31.5 
but  did  not  reach  32.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
larger,  harder  peas  floated  in  all  of  the  lower  percentages  of 
brines  up  to  and  including  the  10%  floaters.  This  was  noticed 
at  the  time  and  the  presence  of  such  peas  lowered  the  grade. 
Why  these  peas  should  have  floated  here  we  have  been  unable 
to  definitely  determine.  There  might  possibly  have  been  some 
defect  in  the  technique  of  blanching,  although  eve^  care  was 
taken  to  see  that  this  was  thoroughly  done.  Perhaps  these  peas 
had  passed  the  stage  of  optimum  maturity  and  had  commenced 
to  lose  weight.  A  third  possibility  is  the  effect  of  seasonal  or 
geographical  differences.  Floaters  in  8%  brine  were  of  about 
the  same  quality  as  those  floating  in  10%  brine,  i.  e.,  slightly 
over  30.  Floaters  in  9%  brine  were  of  slightly  better  quality 
than  the  8%  floaters.  While  these  9%  flotations  were  made  a 
week  later  than  the  8%  ones,  a  heavy  rain  had  occurred  in  the 
meantime.  On  the  other  end  of  the  series  the  16%  sinkers 
reached  the  grade  of  24  and  17%  sinkers  graded  between  23 
and  24,  placing  them  in  Sub-Standards. 

While  the  average  maturity  grades  have  been  discussed  so 
far,  the  Frequency  Distribution  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
composite  samples  and  in  the  several  separations  of  the  10% 
floaters,  13%  floaters,  15%  floaters  and  15%  sinkers  will  be  of 
interest.  In  this  we  find  that  the  different  grades  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 


MATURITY  GRADE 


34 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21  20 

Composite 

129 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

20 

32 

22 

17 

12 

9 

0 

1  1 

10%  F. 

151  4 

8 

22 

43 

30 

21 

19 

4 

13%  F. 

143 

5 

3 

17 

32 

29 

24 

30 

2 

0 

1 

15%  F. 

134 

2 

0 

7 

8 

33 

45 

24 

12 

1 

2 

16%  S. 

145 

1 

0 

1 

8 

18 

39 

41 

29 

4 

3 

1 

It  has  been  very  apparent  through  the  work  that  when  a 
sample  of  10%  floaters,  grades  fancy  there  is  usually  a  large 
percentage  of  the  sample  floating.  Thus  if  the  actual  amount 
of  floaters  is  taken  into  consideration,  this  picture  would  be 
changed  somewhat,  so  that  the  actual  quantities  of  the  higher 
grade  peas  received  at  a  factory  would  be  built  up  in  the  higher 
grades  and  decreased  in  the  lower  ones.  After  an  examination 
of  the  data  to  see  what  factors  contributed  toward  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  composite  grade  in  any  sample,  it  was  found 
that  both  the  density  of  the  peas  and  the  sieve  sizes  were  con¬ 
tributing  factors  and  that  altogether  74%  of  the  forces  operat¬ 
ing  in  grade  determination  could  be  accounted  for.  Consequently 
a  formula  was  developed  for  predicting  the  composite  gn’ade  of 
any  sample,  as  follows: 

.06  (%  of  10%  and  13%  F)  +  .04  (2  times  %  of  1  and  2 
sieve  +  %  of  4  and  5  sieves)  +  20.22  =  G. 

The  formula  was  then  applied  to  100  samples  of  peas  which 
had  been  handled  by  the  same  procedure.  The  predicted  grrades 
were  worked  out  by  the  above  formula  and  compared  with  the 
actual  grade  for  each  composite  sample  as  determined  by  Stras- 
burger  and  Siegel,  whose  grades  have  been  designated  as  actual 
grades  and  the  grades  determined  by  the  application  of  the 
formula  as  predicted  grades. 

When  the  results  of  these  comparisons  are  reduced  to  figures 
it  is  found  that  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  grade  of  a  given 
sample  of  peas,  based  on  the  work  of  1936,  and  either  have  it 
(1)  exactly  the  same;  (2)  not  more  than  one  point  off,  or  (3) 
not  more  than  two  points  off,  for  95%  of  the  time.  70%  of  the 
time  is  not  more  than  1  point  off. 

The  grades  actually  were  the  same  30%  of  the  time,  were  one 
point  off  40%  of  the  time  and  were  two  points  off  25%  of  the 
time.  (3%  were  3  points  off  and  2%  were  4  points  off.) 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  procedure  would  tend  to  average  up 
throughout  a  season’s  deliveries  from  any  one  grower  so  that 
any  discrepancies  which  might  occur  in  certain  samples  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  average  so  as  to  make  the  determination 
fair  to  both  canner  and  g;rower.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 


that  this  whole  procedure  is  entirely  mechanical  and  does  not 
leave  anything  to  the  personal  judgment  of  the  inspectors, 
which  everyone  knows  is  bound  to  be  variable  within  narrow 
limits.  Personal  error  may  be  greater  than  error  of  prediction. 

It  was  impossible  to  work  up  this  data  until  after  the  grading 
was  done  of  the  canned  samples  and  it  was  also  desirable  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  setting  up  of  the  peas  in  the  can.  The 
statisticians  tell  us  that  we  have  accumulated  enough  data  in 
1936  to  require  the  time  of  several  people  for  several  months 
to  work  out.  We  have  endeavored  in  the  space  of  about  three 
weeks  to  evolve  such  information  as  would  present  in  a  very 
general  way,  what  has  been  done  and  some  of  the  results.  It 
may  be  that  by  bringing  other  factors  into  consideration,  it  will 
be  possible  to  derive  a  formula  which  will  enable  predictions  of 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

SUMMARY 

1.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  relation  between  the 
amount  of  juice  in  a  given  sample  or  the  refractometer  reading 
of  this  juice,  to  make  either  of  these  sufficiently  important 
factors  in  the  determination  of  quality  to  warrant  including 
them. 

2.  Neither  density  or  sieve  sizes  alone,  give  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  grades  but  a  combination 
of  the  two  makes  it  possible  to  forecast  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  accuracy,  what  the  grade  will  be. 

3.  In  95%  of  the  samples  treated  in  1936  it  was  possible  to 
predict  the  grade  either  exactly  or  to  be  only  one  point  or  not 
more  than  two  points  out  of  the  way. 

4.  The  above  discrepancies  in  actual  predictions  would  have 
a  tendency  to  disappear  in  the  average  of  a  seasons  deliveries 
from  individual  growers. 

5.  The  procedure  is  entirely  mechanical  so  that  the  variability 
of  personal  judgment  does  not  enter  into  the  final  determination 
of  grade. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  INVESTIGATIONS 

1.  Effect  of  geographical  location. 

2.  Effect  of  season. 

3.  Effect  of  delay  after  cutting  before  vining. 

4.  Effect  of  delay  after  vining  before  canning. 

5.  Effect  of  “setting  up”  of  peas  after  canning. 

6.  Effect  of  cutting  at  various  times  during  the  season  on 
yield. 

Jt  Jt 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  6-7,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Pubiishad  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 


The  Best  of  Everything 
For  the  Stringless 


now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  Vcirieties. 
If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 


CRCO  machinery  for  packing  stringless  beans  .  .  . 
from  the  first  cleaning  operation  to  the  filling  of 
cans  ,  .  .  brings  to  the  canner  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  the  quality  of  the  product  and 
lower  the  costs  of  operation  .  .  .  particularly  in  the 
complete  line  of  snippers  .  .  .  in  the  CRCO  graders 
.  .  .  and  in  the  new  asparagus  style  filler.  If  you 
want  a  perfect  pack  of  stringless  beans,  investi¬ 
gate  the  CRCO  line. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


CLEANERS 


GRADERS 


SNIPPERS 


CUTTERS 


ROD  WASHERS 


BLANCHERS 


FILLERS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


CRCO  GREEN  BEAN  GRADER 


Send  For  Bulletin  BM-1 

CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Jaa.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Oxden,  UUh  Seattle.  Wash. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Colnmbns,  Wla. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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New  Developements  i 
in  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 


by  J.  B.  PARK 

Department  of  Agronomy,  Ohio  State  University 
Before  the  Ohio  Canners'  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  great  interest  that  exists  in  hybrid  corn,  both 
sweet  and  dent,  is  not  merely  a  passing  fad  result¬ 
ing  from  publicity.  Good  hybrids  are  superior  to 
open  pollinated  varieties  in  one  or  more  important 
respects.  Compared  with  open  pollinated  varieties  the 
hybrids  usually  are  more  vigorous  and  produce  a  larger 
yield.  They  have  a  more  extensive  root  system  that 
feeds  the  plant  better  and  anchors  it  against  wind  dam¬ 
age.  The  stalks  do  not  break  as  readily  and  they  are 
usually  more  resistant  to  diseases.  The  hybrid  has 
one  or  more  good  ears  on  practically  every  stalk;  the 
ears  are  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  they  ma¬ 
ture  more  evenly. 

There  are  many  hybrids  of  widely  diverse  types,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  being  a  hybrid,  or  being  called  a 
hybrid,  is  no  guarantee  of  superiority.  Before  seed  of 
a  hybrid  sweet  corn  is  purchased  in  quantity  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  two  things:  (1)  Does  this  particular 
hybrid  have  satisfactory  quality,  and  is  it  adapted  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  grown?  This  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  local  trial.  (2)  Is  the  seed  offered  for 
sale  true  to  name?  Unlike  open-pollinated  varieties, 
the  place  where  hybrid  seed  is  produced  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  as  long  as  the  pedigree  is  right;  that  is,  if  the 
right  inbred  lines  are  used  in  making  up  the  hybrid 
seed. 

The  modern  method  of  corn  breeding  requires  three 
distinct  processes :  (1)  The  production  and  isolation  of 
pure  breeding  strains  of  corn  by  self-pollination  for  at 
least  five  generations,  accompanied  by  selection  for  de¬ 
sirable  characters.  (2)  Testing  these  inbred  lines  for 
disease  resistance,  strength  of  stalk,  yield,  quality  of 
grains,  time  of  maturity,  etc.  (3)  Combining  the  desir¬ 
able  inbreds  into  hybrids  and  testing  the  value  of  the 
hybrids.  To  do  all  the  steps  of  this  process  requires 
from  10  to  15  years  and  a  great  deal  of  intensive  work 
with  hundreds  of  inbred  lines. 

Four  kinds  of  hybrids  are  recognized:  (1)  Single 
cross.  The  first  generation  of  a  cross  between  two  in- 
bred  lines.  (2)  Double  cross.  The  first  generation  of 
a  cross  between  two  single  crosses.  (3)  Three-way 
cross.  The  first  generation  of  a  cross  between  an  open- 
pollinated  variety  and  an  inbred  line. 

In  producing  hybrid  seed  corn  on  a  commercial  scale 
the  crossing  is  done  in  a  field  that  is  well  isolated  from 


any  other  corn,  40  rods  or  more  in  all  directions.  The 
two  inbreds,  A  and  B,  that  are  to  be  crossed  are  planted 
in  an  alternate  manner  in  the  field.  All  rows  of  one 
inbred,  let  it  be  A,  are  completely  detasseled  by  pulling 
the  tassels  before  any  pollen  is  shed.  The  silks  of  A 
will  then  receive  pollen  only  from  the  B  rows  and  seed 
produced  on  the  detassled  A  rows  is  first  generation 
hybrid  crop.  No  seed  should  be  saved  from  the  crop 
because  such  seed  will  produce  a  crop  markedly  in¬ 
ferior  in  both  yield  and  uniformity.  The  use  of  hy¬ 
brids,  therefore,  requires  the  purchase  of  seed  each 
year  from  a  seed  producer. 

A  double  cross  has  the  advantage  of  lower  seed  cost 
than  a  single  cross  because  the  commercial  seed  is 
grown  on  a  productive  single  cross  rather  than  on  an 
inbred  line.  The  crop  from  double  cross  seed,  however, 
is  somewhat  less  uniform  than  from  a  single  cross. 

The  purchaser  of  hybrid  seed  should  insist  on  having 
first  generation  seed  of  a  known  hybrid.  Everything 
depends  on  using  pure  seed  of  the  right  inbred  lines  in 
making  the  hybrids  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
to  prevent  outcrossing  with  other  corn.  For  this  assur¬ 
ance  the  buyer  must  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  seeds¬ 
man.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  certified  seed 
that  has  been  inspected  by  an  impartial  agency  such  as 
the  Ohio  Seed  Improvement  Association.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  going  aggressively  at  the  job  of  producing 
dependable  seed  for  the  buyers. 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  still  the  outstanding  sweet 
corn  hybrid.  It  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  frequently 
compares  well  in  yield  with  the  later  Evergreen  types. 
Still  better  hybrids  are  on  the  way,  however.  In  the 
1936  tests  at  Columbus  six  experimental  hybrids  that 
are  of  similar  kernel  type  and  quality  to  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  gave  significantly  greater  yields.  The  new 
things  are  not  yet  ready  for  commercial  use  but  they 
indicate  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  breeding 
work. 

None  of  the  Narrow-grain  hybrids  in  the  1936  test 
gave  higher  total  yields  of  corn  than  the  best  open 
pollinated  variety.  This  test  was  based  on  mature 
shelled  grain  which  does  not  allow  for  grading  on  the 
basis  of  maturity  at  canning  time.  The  good  hybrids 
are  much  more  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  maturity 
of  ears,  which  makes  fewer  discarded  ears  and  a  more 
uniform  quality  of  grain  than  in  the  open  pollinated 
varieties. 

One  Ohio  double  cross  of  the  Narrow-Grain  type, 
called  Ohio  N-1,  has  made  an  excellent  showing  for 
three  years  in  Experiment  Station  tests  and  in  one 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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A  PEDIGREE  18  YEARS  LONG 


For  18  long  years  has  the  Indiana  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  thru  the  co-operation  of  Purdue  University 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  bred  this  seed  for 
its  members  to  assure  high  yield  of  a  real  Quality 
Canning  Variety. 

O  V  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 
LiMhix  1  IrltjU  a  1  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANA-BALTIMORE 

TOMATO  SEED 


Now  offered  the  entire  industry  to  step  up  the  Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 

qualiv  of  the  canned  product  INDIANA-BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 

J  wuneu.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Indiana  shipping  point 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC., 

Stevens  Hotel  -  January  24-29 — Room  1611-A 


PURE  LINED  FOR  CANNING  QUALITY 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Our  strains  of  your  favorite  pea  varieties  are  unexcelled  in  evenness  of  ma¬ 
turity,  yield  and  canning  quality.  They  aure  the  result  of  careful  breeding 
followed  by  vigilant  supervision  of  crop  production. 

Dependcdsle?  --  always! 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN.  MONTANA 

Seed  Peas  for  Canning  and  Freezing 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  *conomical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distribntora — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Fergtison  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  ^  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  A  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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AMONG  OUR  READERS 
Brokerage  To  Buyers — No! 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  21, 1936. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

My  firm  has  subscribed  to  The  Canning  Trade  for 
some  fifteen  years  and  during  that  time  I  have  read 
some  very  masterly  articles  written  by  you  which 
showed  very  sound  judgment  and  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject. 

I  note  on  page  20  of  your  December  21st  issue  that 
you  comment  under  the  heading  “Brokerage  Rights"  on 
the  statement  of  Blair  Willison  of  the  National  Volun¬ 
tary  Groups  Institute  as  to  why  brokerage  should  be 
paid  co-operatives. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  your  statement  in  regard 
to  this  article  might  mean  that  you  approve  it  and  the 
arguments  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Willison,  but  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  in  my  own  mind  that  you  do  not  hold  any  such 
ideas  and,  therefore,  believe  it  would  only  be  fair  that 
you  let  your  subscribers  know  that  you  did  not  intend 
to  convey  any  such  impression. 

I  read  with  the  utmost  care  this  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  I  do  not  see 
where  this  gentleman  presented  one  logical  reason  as 
to  why  anyone  should  pay  them  brokerage.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  no  independent  broker  could  long  hold  a  good 
account  and  render  that  account  the  amount  of  service 
which  Mr.  Willison  indicates  they  render  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Furthermore,  no  voluntary  group  could  take 
on  one  account  and  successfully  merchandise  it  because 
it  would  not  prove  profitable.  It  is  only  by  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  quote  the  products  of  a  number  of  different 
packers,  manufacturers,  or  processors  in  the  same  line 
and  competing  with  each  other  that  they  could  make 
their  brokerage  department  profitable. 

In  view  of  that  fact  they  would  not  be  in  position  to 
render  any  special  service  which  they  should  receive 
compensation  for  to  any  of  their  principals. 

I  believe  Mr.  Willison  happens  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Clover  Farm  group,  which  tries  to  promote  their  own 
brands  in  their  controlled  stores.  How  could  they  take 
on,  we  will  say,  any  of  the  California  Dried  Fruit 
packers,  and  render  any  one  of  them  any  particular 
service  that  would  justify  a  compensation? 

Wanting  something  and  being  able  to  justify  one’s 
right  to  the  thing  that  one  wants  or  needs  is  quite  a 
different  matter. 

To  illustrate  the  point  that  I  have  in  mind,  we  had  a 
family  here  in  Toledo  consisting  of  several  children 
that  really  needed  food  and  clothing.  The  father  felt 
that  he  had  a  legitimate  right  to  see  that  the  children 
were  fed  and  clothed  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  work 
took  it  upon  himself  to  break  into  a  store  and  help 
himself.  All  of  the  facts  of  his  wants  and  needs  were 
brought  out  in  the  courts  and  he  admitted  that  he  had 
only  taken  the  products  that  he  needed.  The  laws  of 
Ohio  label  this  a  crime,  and  naturally  the  father  had  to 
pay  the  penalty.  That  may  be  a  rather  homely  and 
unpleasant  illustration,  but  I  believe  it  will  bring  out 
the  point  that  I  have  in  mind. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  of  the  railroads  to  pay 
large  shippers  a  commission  on  the  freight  they 


shipped  or  to  grant  them  special  concessions  which 
they  did  not  grant  to  smaller  shippers.  The  practice 
became  so  devastating  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
laws  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
the  result.  Today  the  shipper  of  a  carload  of  potatoes 
gets  the  identically  same  rate  as  the  shipper  of  a  train¬ 
load,  the  carload  being  the  basis  to  both,  and  which  has 
proved  most  wise. 

The  lav/s  of  many  states  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  an  insurance  agent  to  pay  part  of  his  commission 
to  anyone  buying  insurance. 

The  principles  written  into  the  Robinson-Patman 
law  have  been  standing  for  so  many  years  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  anyone  would  have  difficulty  proving  that 
those  principles  are  false. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Judge,  that  you  could  do  much  with 
your  fluent  pen  to  correct  these  evils  and  combat  the 
pen-work  of  men  belonging  to  organizations  whose 
only  desire  is  to  continue  a  practice  that  has  been  out¬ 
lawed  and  one  which  has  no  legitimate  place  in 
merchandising.  In  my  judgment  a  large  portion  of 
the  recovery  which  has  been  so  rapid  since  June  19th 
can  be  traced  to  the  Robinson-Patman  law.  It  laid 
down  fair  principles  by  which  any  honest  business  man 
can  abide  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  it  is  proving 
most  beneficial  to  your  canner  subscribers,  most  of 
whom  might  be  termed  “small  canners"  and  will  profit 
greatly  by  the  new  can  contracts.  Certainly  a  canner 
packing  several  million  cases  per  year  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  with  the  present  buying  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  still  has.  If  he  cannot  do  so  he  has  no 
place  in  our  economic  system.  In  my  judgment  effici¬ 
ency  must  win  out  and  if  men  cannot  succeed  through 
efficient  efforts  they  should  not  be  granted  special 
privileges  in  order  to  enable  them  to  succeed. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  intended  because  I 
wanted  to  get  some  of  these  points  before  you  as  a 
publisher.  And  for  the  further  reason  I  know  that 
you  can  express  your  ideas  so  that  they  will  be 
understood. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  some  of  the 
points  that  I  have  raised. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ira  E.  Merrill,  President, 
THE  MERRILL  RANFFT  CO. 

We  most  assuredly  did  not  intend  to  approve  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Willison,  for  we  do  not  think 
he  has  a  foot  to  stand  upon.  No  one  ever  seriously 
believed  that  he  was  paying  “brokerage"  to  a  buyer; 
that  is  merely  the  form  of  camouflage  used;  he  knew 
perfectly  well  he  was  just  giving  an  additional  dis¬ 
count.  And  no  one  ever  was  deceived  by  the  setting 
up  of  a  brokerage  office  to  do  the  buying  for  a  big 
buyer ;  everybody  knew  well  that  he  was  the  buyer,  and 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  broker.  There 
has  been  no  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  in  this 
matter,  in  our  opinion;  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
paying  what  they  call  brokerage  to  a  buying  agency, 
of  any  kind,  have  been  mere  excuses,  and  an  effort  to 
justify  what  they  knew  was  not  right,  nor  even 
sensible. 
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CANNERS’  SEEDS 


PEAS 


BEANS  •  CORN 


BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEED 

^  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car- 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
♦  Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
j  Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio;— Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


See  our  Exhibits  and  Representatives  at  all  Conventions 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  drivins  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

Th  is  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 
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Why  did  we  publish  it  at  all?  Well,  it  was  a  subject 
of  the  week,  but  we  purposely  “cut  it”  so  as  to  show 
first  the  claim,  and  then,  in  the  last  paragraph,  we 
thought  we  handed  the  knock-out  to  his  whole 
argument. 

Weeding  Out  Poor  Accounts 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  23,  1936. 

Gentlemen : 

Before  engaging  in  the  specialty  brokerage  business, 
as  director  of  sales  for  a  large  New  York  State  canner 
my  selection  of  a  broker  was  based  on  the  following 
data:  1.  That  they  had  no  conflicting  account.  2. 
Personality.  3.  That  they  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 

4.  That  they  were  aggressive,  responsible  and  knew 
the  trade. 

Today,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  my  ideas 
have  somewhat  changed:  1.  Regardless  of  conflicting 
accounts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  account  in 
a  broker’s  office  is  in  direct  competition  with  every 
other  account  for  the  salesmen’s  efforts.  2.  The  sales¬ 
men  are  going  to  push  that  which  they  make  the  most 
money  out  of.  3.  A  broker  can  only  do  justice  to  the 
number  of  accounts  he  can  intelligently  present  to  the 
buyer.  And  today  buyers  become  impatient  if  a  sales¬ 
man  presents  over  five  items,  and  these  items  should  be 
worked  if  they  are  worth  having,  once  a  month,  unless 
they  are  entirely  seasonable  items. 

We  travel  five  salesmen  and  our  aim  in  building  is 
to  eliminate  unprofitable  accounts  before  the  milking 
stage  sets  in:  however,  this  is  very  hard  to  do  as 
friendship  and  personal  feeling  play  a  big  part.  But 
we  have  definitely  set  our  policy  to  carry  no  more  than 
four  accounts  to  a  man — five  men,  twenty  accounts. 

At  the  present  time,  we  carry  twenty  accounts  and 
are  resigning  six  accounts  this  week  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  we  will  not  harbor  any  accounts  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  make  profitable  for  both  our 
principal  and  ourselves,  and  a  change  in  representa¬ 
tion  may  be  most  beneficial  to  a  new  representative 
and  principal. 

We  feel  it  is  only  playing  the  game  square  to  resign 
unprofitable  accounts  and  give  others  an  opportunity 
of  working  them.  The  average  broker  starting  in, 
writes  various  principals  regarding  their  accounts 
hoping  to  obtain  some  principal  who  is  dissatisfied. 
This  makes  the  broker  who  handles  the  account  un¬ 
friendly  toward  the  younger  broker. 

However,  if  this  weeding-out  policy  were  followed, 
there  would  be  sufficient  account  to  be  had  to  make  it 
most  profitable  for  new  brokers  who  start  operations. 

Of  our  remaining  accounts  after  weeding,  we  are 
proud  in  saying  that  all  of  these  accounts  except  two 
we  introduced  into  this  market,  and  these  two  which 
were  previously  handled  by  others  lay  dormant  in  their 
offices. 

So  again,  we  plead  with  the  established  brokers  and 
manufacturers  to  weed  and  give  the  other  fellow  a 
break  regardless  of  what  market  you  are  operating  in. 

P.  T.  Frey, 

PARKER  T.  FREY  CO. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ENTERS 
APPLE  MACHINERY  FIELD 

Buys  Out  Coons 

HE  COONS  FRUIT  EQUIPMENT  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  located  for  many  years  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  recently  been  taken  over  by  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  and  is  being  merged  with  the 
Cutler  Manufacturing  Division  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
who  heretofore  have  specialized  in  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  equipment  for  deciduous  fruits  such  as  apples, 
pears,  etc. 

The  well  known  Coons  line  of  apple  parers,  seed 
cellers  and  slicers  will  in  future  be  manufactured  and 
distributed  in  the  West  by  the  Cutler  Manufacturing 
Division,  and  in  the  East  by  Sprague-Sells  Division  of 
Hoopeston,  Illinois,  thus  two  large  and  well  equipped 
plants,  completely  staffed  with  engineers,  mechanics 
and  trained  service  men,  are  now  available  to  the  apple 
canners  and  dryers  of  both  East  and  West. 

Bert  C.  Coons,  the  inventor  and  developer  of  the 
Coons  line,  has  been  in  the  game  approximately  thirty 
years.  He  entered  it  when  apple  paring  was  per¬ 
formed  by  little  hand  operated,  bench  machines,  and 
he  individually  has  supervised  the  development  of 
power  apple  parers,  automatic  seed  cellers  and  auto¬ 
matic  slicers  that  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
enabling  the  apple  canning  and  drying  business  to 
establish  itself  on  a  high  level. 

Coons’  latest  development  is  an  upright  or  vertical 
apple  peeler  that  saves  nearly  10  per  cent  in  weight  of 
apples  over  any  other  machine  previously  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  in  addition  turns  out  a  quality  never  before 
equaled. 

Mr.  Coons  will  make  his  future  headquarters  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  will  devote  his  time  largely  to 
the  development  of  new  apple  handling  machines  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  equipment. 

• 

H.  B.  FULLER  COMPANY,  manufacturers  of  industrial 
adhesives  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  are  celebrating  their 
Fiftieth  Business  Anniversary  by  moving  into  a  newer 
and  larger  plant. 

• 

A  VERY  DISTINCTIVE  96  page,  1936  edition  of  Data 
Book  No.  125  on  Silverstreak  silent  chain  drives  of 
fractional  h.  p.  up  to  2,000  h.  p.,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Link-Belt  Company.  The  new  data  book  is 
of  8V2"  X  11"  page  size,  and  in  its  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  reflects  the  progress  of  approximately  five  years 
since  the  preceding  edition  of  Book  No.  125  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  table  of  contents  includes  installation  pic¬ 
tures  ;  engineering  data ;  recommended  drive  selection ; 
lubrication  and  casings;  dimensions  of  chains  and 
parts ;  list  prices  of  chains  and  wheels ;  dimensions  of 
wheel  rims,  hub  sizes,  bores,  keys;  chain  adjusters; 
breaking  pin  hubs ;  electrical  data,  etc.  A  copy  of  the 
new  book  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Link-Belt 
Company,  519  N.  Holmes  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  or  the 
nearest  office  of  the  company. 
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The  following  varieties  are  offered  for  spots 
or  futures: 

Alaskas,  Wilt  Resistant  Alaskas,  Green 
Admirals,  Surprise,  Perfections,  Hors- 
fords.  Advancers,  Thomas  Laxtons  and 
other  varieties. 

Landreth's  reputation  for  quality  in  these 
varieties  is  unsurpassed. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  attractive  prices; 


D.LANDRETH 

SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL.  PENNA. 


QUALITY 

SINCE  1784 


REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

#  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigw  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Produots 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


ROBINS'  Improved  ROBINS' 

All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock  All  Perforated  Process  Crates 
For  Immediate  Shipment 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Avc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Mathinery. 


Eastern  Sales  Representatives  For  F.  H.  LANCSENKAMP  CO, 
(or  their  line  o(  tomato  pulp  and  tomato  juice  equipment. 
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THE  NEW  ERA  IS  HERE 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correepondent  of  The  Cavmiag  Trade 


JANUARY  24th-29th— those  art  the  dates— you’ll 
be  at  the  Convention  in  Chicago!  Only  three 
weeks  away,  and  what  have  you  done  so  far 
toward  making  your  attendance  this  year  pay  you 
dividends  in  increased  sales  and  profits? 

Already  those  who  plan  their  affairs  carefully  have 
notified  representatives,  and  customers  alike,  as  to 
their  attendance  and  given  out  room  numbers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  located  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
energy  spent.  If  you  go  in  for  elaborate  set-ups  of 
goods,  labels  and  what  not  at  the  Convention  you  have 
no  doubt  attended  to  the  preparation  of  any  set  dis¬ 
plays  you  will  use.  You  have  certainly  decided  what 
items  you  will  sample,  and  if  you  are  operating  in 
such  a  manner,  a  big  get-together  of  representatives 
at  the  Convention  is  in  order.  You  have  already  taken 
care  of  any  necessary  reservations.  Nothing  more 
need  be  done  except  a  few  last-minute  checks  to  see 
that  all  details  are  covered.  No  one  will  be  at  his 
desk  for  buying  during  that  week,  anyway,  so  sales 
plans  for  your  personal  execution  during  Convention 
Week  are  out. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  looking  somewhat  fearfully 
toward  the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt ;  banks, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  in  a  position  to  know,  were  not 
in  any  too  good  shape  to  withstand  any  serious  with¬ 
drawals  of  funds  in  any  considerable  amounts.  Goods 
were  not  moving,  prices  tended  downward,  only  a  few 
felt  any  confidence  in  the  future.  Here  and  there  we 
found  daring  individuals  firmly  declaring  we  had 
reached  the  end  of  an  era,  that  we  were  about  to 
emerge  into  a  new  one.  Brighter  and  better,  darker 
and  worse,  who  knew?  Four  years  passed,  and  the 
people  spoke  with  ballots  last  November,  declaring  in 
no  mistaken  terms  that  those  looking  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era  four  years  ago  in  March  were 
not  mistaken.  Look  at  your  warehouses,  look  at  com¬ 
modity  prices,  examine  the  checks  you  received  in  the 
recent  adjustment  of  prices  for  cans  in  1936,  and  dis¬ 
pute  the  statement  if  you  can.  The  new  era  is  here. 
Are  you  ready  to  fall  in  step?  Are  you  mentally  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  fully  with  those  you  meet  at  the 
Convention  just  how  you  are  going  along  in  1937  and 
the  years  to  come  with  this  new  age  we  are  living  in  ? 
If  you  are  not,  possibly  you  are  not  as  well  set  for 
attendance  at  the  Convention  as  you  figured  you  were 
when  taking  care  of  the  usual  details.  Better  think 
things  over  a  bit  and  get  more  ready  than  you  are 
at  present  to  show  how  alert  you  are  to  conditions  as 
we  find  them  today. 

Last  Friday  I  saw  peaches  packed  by  one  of  the  best 
known  canners  in  the  world  sold  at  several  cents  under 


the  cost  price  delivered  in  the  market  where  offet-ed. 
Sold  by  a  corporate  chain  store,  once  and  often  felt 
to  be  a  part  owner  of  the  canning  company  whose 
goods  they  featured  when  stocks  jammed  canners’ 
warehouses.  Since,  I  have  seen  this  came  canner 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  attempting  to  regain  re¬ 
tail  grocer  good-will,  lost  through  failure  to  properly 
analyze  distribution  and  important  sales  support.  This 
retailer  good-will  has  been  secured  again  in  a  large 
part  until  waves  of  below-cost  selling  now  threaten  to 
engulf  it  once  more.  Editorial  in  December  14th  issue 
of  The  Canning  Trade  best  described  the  evils  of 
below-cost  selling  when  saying:  “Price  cutters  use  it 
(below-cost  selling)  to  draw  trade  to  their  establish¬ 
ments  in  order  that  they  may  sell  other  products  at  a 
profit.”  It  happens  the  state  in  which  this  latest 
below-cost  selling  wave  has  operated  is  one  having  a 
fair  trade  practice  bill  in  effect  for  several  months. 
Any  manufacturer  may  invoke  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  who  wishes  to  do  so.  So  far  this  canner  has  taken 
no  steps  to  protect  profit  margins  of  retail  dealers.  Is 
it  unfair  to  conclude  the  principal  is  most  concerned 
over  volume  movement  of  merchandise?  Or  that  it 
fears  slowing  of  sales  progress  by  taking  its  product 
out  of  the  competitive  class? 

The  excuse  may  be  offered  that  only  until  recently 
has  it  been  thought  legal  to  set  minimum  resale  prices, 
but  there  are  national  advertisers  whose  products  have 
never  been  offered  at  retail  at  prices  below  a  reason¬ 
able  mark-up.  Not  more  than  once  or  twice  by  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  at  any  rate.  If  the  offense  was  continued, 
selling  to  that  distributor  was  discontinued. 

Your  editor  points  out  in  the  issue  before  mentioned 
that  it  may  well  be  years  before  Federal  laws  are 
enacted  paralleling  the  fair  trade  practice  laws  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  tell  you 
that  any  market  where  loss-leader  merchandising  is 
rampant  is  ready  for  a  concerted  movement  on  the  part 
of  retail  dealers  looking  toward  the  putting  under  the 
counter  of  trade-marked  goods  the  prices  of  which  are 
slaughtered  unmercifully  by  giant  markets  and  cor¬ 
porate  chains.  Are  you  going  to  voluntarily  join  the 
movement  toward  profit  protection  of  your  brands,  and 
gain  good-will  by  so  doing,  or  are  you  going  to  wait 
as  long  as  possible  and  allow  as  many  cases  as  you 
can  of  your  goods  to  be  moved  from  warehouses  at 
prices  that  cannot  be  met  by  retail  grocers  wishing  to 
make  a  profit  on  all  transactions.  Better  make  up  your 
minds  in  the  matter  and  be  prepared  to  tell  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  no  unmistakable  terms  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  just  where  you  stand.  The  days  for  procrasti¬ 
nation  and  pussyfooting  are  gone  forever!  This  is  a 
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new  day  in  which  we  are  living!  If  you  are  willing  to 
protect  profit  margins  on  your  goods,  come  right  out 
and  say  so.  If  you  wish  to  continue  getting  all  pos¬ 
sible  sales  volume,  no  matter  at  what  cost  in  good-will, 
tell  the  trade  so  and  let  them  get  their  supplies  from 
sources  more  fair  to  all  parties  to  the  distribution  of 
foods  at  retail.  You  may  as  well  take  a  stand  in  the 
matter.  Distributors  are  going  to. 

Maybe  you  have  not  been  a  stickler  in  the  past  for 
outstanding  quality  in  your  lines.  I  know  someone  has 
always  packed  goods  to  be  moved  at  low  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  I  know  you  may  feel  someone  must  keep  the 
low-salaried  individual  in  mind  when  packing  canned 
foods,  but  I  wonder  how  much  money  the  packers  of 
low-quality,  low-priced  canned  foods  have  ever  made 
in  comparison  to  that  in  the  hands  of  firms  always 
packing  goods  to  high  quality  standards?  No  matter 
how  you  have  gotten  by  during  the  past,  remember, 
another  aspect  of  this  new  era  is  that  looking  toward 
the  better  protection  of  the  consumer.  You  have  read 
in  this  column  and  in  many  other  places  how  this 
organization  and  that  are  discussing  with  large  bodies 
of  housewives  how  they  may  be  most  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  their  money’s  worth  when  spending  the  family 
budget  for  canned  foods.  You  have  seen  a  steadily 
mounting  number  of  standards  set  for  canned  foods. 
You  are  seeing  more  and  more  packs  financed  accord¬ 
ing  to  Government  grades.  In  your  own  case,  you  do 
not  knowingly  buy  any  article  of  food  or  clothing  if 
you  learn  it’s  below  U.  S.  Government  standards.  Do 
you  expect  the  housewife  to  react  any  differently  to 
your  “Below  U.  S.  Government  Standards  but  Good  for 
Food’’?  Even  if  she  would  accept  in  the  mass  your 
poorly  packed  goods,  how  about  the  buyer?  No  matter 
how  willing  you  may  be  to  sell  such  goods  at  a  price, 
when  they  are  buying  supplies  you  know  the  arguments 
to  be  advanced  against  paying  anything  more  than  a 
bare  minimum  price.  Your  quality  standards  must  be 
raised  this  coming  year  if  you  are  to  get  your  fair 
share  of  the  profitable  business  to  be  had. 

A  few  readers  of  this  magazine  may  still  be  outside 
of  membership  in  any  local  or  national  canners’  asso¬ 
ciation.  Still  others  may  be  holding  nominal  member¬ 
ship  but  with  dues  in  arrears.  This  new  era  in  which 
we  are  moving  today  will  require  more  and  more  work¬ 
ing  together  in  groups  for  the  common  good.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  all  suggested  legislation  to  be 
introduced  for  the  apparent  benefit  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  membership  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  United,  you  can  do  a  lot  toward 
protecting  your  best  interests;  outside  you  may  still 
benefit,  but  who  wants  to  always  get  a  free  ride  ?  Even 
if  possible,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  Government  itself  will  rather  insist  that  riders 
pay  their  way  in  an  association. 

All  right,  look  over  your  Convention  program.  De¬ 
cide  again  if  you  are  ready  for  it.  If  you  haven’t  the 
affirmative  answers  to  the  few  questions  I  have  set 
forth,  you’d  better  get  in  line !  Your  success  and  profits 
in  1937  will  depend  on  your  so  doing  1 


NEARLY  RIGHT 
WON’T  DO 

For  in  all  the  Hansen  canning 
equipment  furnished  Food 
Packers  there  is  in  every  unit 
a  rigid  standard  of  Quality  ad¬ 
hered  to — 

This  assures  users  of  Hansen 
Products,  at  all  times 

“Master  Built  Machinery” 

Our  aim  for 

1937  is  to  improve  on  the  past 
years  standards,  modernize  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  build 
machinery  that  will  bring 
greater  profits  to  the  Food 
Packer. 

Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler  Hansen  Conveyor  Boot 

Hansen  Gallon  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler  Hansen  Gallon  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Can  Washer  Hansen  Beet  Topper 

Hansen  Kraut  Filler  Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  3  Quality  Pea  Grader 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  write  for  further  details  —  Address  Dept.  G. 

California  RepreaentatiTe:  KING  SALES  ft  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Intermonntain  Reprcsentatiye:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
1955  lat  Ave.  South,  Seattle  Waahincton.  Also  905  First  Secnritr 
Bank  Buiidinc,  Ocden,  Utah 
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ANNOUNCE 


Commencing  January  Ist,  1937,  the  new  Tuc  Husker,  the  new  Tuc  Cutter, 
the  new  Tuc  Trimmer  (for  corn-on -cob),  and  Tuc  Accessory  Equipment  will 
be  manufactured  by  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division  of  Borg-Warner 
Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Of  the  fifteen  subsidiaries  that  Borg-Warner  Corporation  owns  and  operates, 
perhaps  those  best  known  to  the  canning  industry  are  the  Morse  Chain  Company, 
the  Calumet  Steel  Company  and  Norge  Refrigerator.  The  Rockford  Drilling 
Machine  Division  is  the  precision  machine  tool  plant  of  this  mammoth  organi¬ 
zation,  and  hundreds  of  the  special  precision  machine  tools  now  used  widely  by 
the  automobile  manufacturers  have  been  designed  and  produced  in  this  plant  at 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


The  relationship  of  the  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  its  furnishing  of  Tuc  machinery  will  be  the  same  as  has  been  that  of  Fay 
&  Scott  of  Dexter,  Maine  in  the  past.  This  manufacturer  will  stand  back  of  the 
Tuc  equipment  that  it  builds. 


The  selection  of  this  Company  to  build  the  new  Tuc  Husker,  the  new  Tuc 
Cutter,  the  new  Tuc  Trimmer  and  Tuc  accessory  equipment  means  a  great  deal 
more  to  many  corn  canners  than  just  a  big  saving  of  freight  and  the  closer  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  customer.  The  new  Tuc  equipment  to  be  built 
by  this  concern  represents  very  definite  steps  ahead  in  canning  machinery  standards. 
It  is  stated,  confidently  that  the  new  Tuc  Husker,  the  new  Tuc  Cutter,  and  the 
new  Tuc  Trimmer  embody  the  latest  mechanical  developments  of  this  day  to  a 
degree  that  few,  if  any,  other  pieces  of  canning  machinery  contain.  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  these  machines  shall  be  built  by  a  Company  so  familiar  with  the 
production  of  equipment  of  this  advanced  standard  of  quality.  On  the  page  op¬ 
posite,  just  a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  exclusive  features  of  these  Tuc  machines 
are  mentioned. 


AF 


YOU 

In  Booth  6  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  Cutl 
Whole-grain  Corn  will  be  held  continuously  ' 
Brokers  and  Buyers  are  cordially  invite<l  there 
Half  of  the  packs  will  be  commercial  packs  1 
hod.  The  other  half  will  be  from  lea<ling  packi 
Anyone  attending  is  invited  to  bring  with  hi 
gardless  of  where,  when,  or  by  whom  it  was  ca 
compare  such  cans  with  the  cans  exhibited  m  I 
Canners  are  invited  to  bring  their  Brokers  a 
to  bring  their  Canner-clients.  All  will  fmd  it  I 
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THE  NEW  Tuc  HUSKER 

By  the  use  of  ballbearings  throughout  this  machine,  a  speed  in  commercial  op¬ 
eration,  a  sensitivity  in  function,  an  accuracy  of  debutting,  an  efficiency  in  husking, 
and  a  strength  of  construction  hitherto  believed  impossible,  have  been  achieved. 

The  machine  is  revolutionary.  It  has  many  less  parts  than  former  models,  has 
only  two  simple  adjustments,  and  embodies  more  than  200  improvements.  It  alone 
j)rovides  the  automatic  and  scientifically  accurate  adjustment  of  the  debutting 
device  for  different  sizes  of  ears,  -  -  and  this  within  the  full  range  of  all  varieties  of 
sweet  corn,  both  white  and  yellow.  It  is  the  fastest  Husker  in  existence.  It  wastes 
less  corn.  It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  husking  corn  to  be  canned  Whole-grain  or 
On-the-cob. 

THE  NEW  Tuc  CUTTER 

The  new  Tuc  Cutter  produces  more  cans  of  corn  per  hour  and  many  more  cans 
of  corn  per  ton  than  does  any  other  machine. 

It  avoids  douMe -cutting,  slash-cutting  and  nick-cutting.  It  is  the  only  Cutter 
that  will  handle  efficiently  any  size  or  shape  of  ear  or  nubbin.  It  too,  is  ballbear¬ 
ing-equipped,  and  requires  but  one -half  horse  power  to  operate. 

Only  by  the  employment  of  the  Tuc  cut  and  the  Tuc  Douthitt  method  of  canning 
Whole-kernel  Corn  can  fancy  Whole-grain  Corn  be  produced  from  the  field-run  through¬ 
out  the  operating  season. 

THE  NEW  Tuc  TRIMMER 

For  Corn-on-the  Cob 

This  machine  occupies  less  than  half  of  the  space  required  by,  and  has  many 
less  parts  than,  any  other  machine.  It  is  ballbearing  equipped,  has  self-sharpen¬ 
ing  knives,  and  is  adjustable  to  cut  the  ears  to  any  desired  length.  It  has  no 
chains  or  sprockets;  no  belts  or  pulleys. 

All  of  the  above  machines  are  built  only  with  self-contained  motor  drive,  and 
all  of  them  are  of  the  same  high  mechanical  standard.  They  will  be  exhibited  in 
Booth  6  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


iS  INVITED 

lift  Bees  of  sixty  of  the  country’s  leading  packs  of 
Mfllttiever  ihe  Machinery  Hall  is  open.  Canners, 
tO'ludy  these  corns  side  by  side, 
tj^thavc  been  canned  by  the  Tuc  Douthitt  met- 
■>*'[inne<l  by  the  other  methods. 
i1>|oans  from  any  commerical  or  special  pack,  re- 
iifN,  and  there,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to 
•fh  Cutting  Bees. 

their  Buyers.  Brokers  and  Buyers  are  invited 
•♦'if  a  half-hour  well  spent. 

I 


g  WESTMINSTER,  MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WANT  SOMETHING  NICE?  Try  some  of  Bill  Free’s  old 
fashioned  onions.  Bill,  you  know,  is  the  genial  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  lives  at 
York,  and  operates  the  Hungerford  Packing  Company. 
He  put  up  a  trial  pack  of  onions  last  season  and  shed 
many  a  tear  for  it,  saving  the  housewife  that  sorrow, 
but  he’s  “got  something”.  Served  with  drawn  butter 
sauce,  they  are  great.  And  his  tomatoes — ^he  calls  ’em 
“Topsail”  brand — and  they  do.  They  are  some  of  the 
kind  that  have  to  be  cut  to  get  ’em  into  a  No.  2  can; 
wouldn’t  go  in  otherwise.  A  better  way  would  be  to 
pack  ’em  whole  in  No.  lO’s.  They  are  really  nice. 

• 

THE  OLIVE  PRORATE  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  was  Organ¬ 
ized  recently  at  San  Francisco  to  administer  the  1937 
olive  industry  prorate.  The  committee  is  made  up  of 
T.  F.  Hornung,  Oroville;  C.  J.  Koopman,  Corning; 
H.  R.  Bell,  Reedley;  M.  A.  Jenvey  and  Luther  Wood, 
Lindsay,  grower  members;  Earle  Houghton,  Lindsay, 
cooperative  packer  member;  S.  J.  Tupper,  Oroville; 
C.  E.  Hazen,  Corning,  and  J.  W.  Muckley,  Los  Angeles, 
Independent  packer  members.  Mr.  Hornung  was 
elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Houghton  vice-chairman  of 
the  committee. 

• 

THE  SNIDER  PACKING  CORPORATION  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  is  offering  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
canned  Elberta  Peaches  packed  in  New  York  State. 
Heretofore,  production  obstacles  have  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  product.  However,  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  the  Snider  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  years  have  overcome  these  difficul¬ 
ties.  This  new  product  resembles  a  home-canned  peach. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  tree-ripened  fruit,  packed  in  a 
medium  heavy  syrup  to  insure  natural  flavor.  The 
trade  to  whom  these  New  York  State  peaches  have  been 
offered,  reports  enthusiastically  as  to  the  excellence  of 
their  flavor. 

C.  J.  TAGLIABUE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  will  exhibit  the  following  instruments  at 
Booth  No.  49  at  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Show:  TAG  Recording  Thermometers,  TAG  Record¬ 
ing  Pressure  Gages,  TAG  Controllers,  indicating  and 
non-indicating  (for  temperature  and  pressure),  TAG 
Steam-Operated  Controllers,  TAG  Self-Operating  Con¬ 
trollers,  TAG  Steam  Traps,  TAG  Resistance  Ther¬ 
mometers.  E.  D.  Wacker,  General  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Western  Division  at  Chicago,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  booth,  assisted  by  W.  W.  White,  R.  H.  Hix,  C.  C. 
Hurst,  J.  W.  Callaway,  and  R.  C.  Staub. 

• 

F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  California, 
was  closed  recently  for  a  time  by  a  strike  of  cannery 
workers.  A  tie-up  of  fishing  boats  and  loss  of  catches 
was  averted  when  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion  ruled  that  the  quota  of  sardines  allotted  to  this 
concern  might  be  divided  among  other  canneries. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Preserve,  Maraschino 
Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit  Section  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  was  held  at  the  Concordia  Club,  San 
Francisco,  December  18th,  with  an  attendance  of  six¬ 
teen  members.  The  gathering  took  the  form  of  a 
dinner  meeting  and  was  a  very  enjoyable,  as  well  as 
profitable  one.  The  work  of  the  past  year  was  gone 
over  and  plans  made  for  an  even  more  active  year  in 
1937.  The  executive  committee,  which  has  consisted 
of  three,  was  enlarged  to  seven,  with  an  enlarged  pro¬ 
gram  in  view.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  new  year 
are:  Chairman,  H.  L.  Kimball,  Tea  Garden  Products 
Company;  Assistant  Chairman,  E.  E.  Jacobs,  Lyons- 
Magnus,  Inc.;  and  Secretary,  Sylvia  Kempton.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of  C.  R.  Cooper, 
California  Packing  Corporation ;  Charles  Lachman, 
Sussman,  Wormser  &  Company;  J.  S.  Teagar,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Delicacies,  Ltd. ;  C.  B.  Weston,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby;  G.  Chelini,  Puritan  Preserve  Company;  Carl 
Franz,  Townsend’s  California  Glace  FruitfCorporation, 
and  L.  R.  Morcom,  Eng-Skell  Company. 

• 

THE  FERRY-MORSE  COMPANY,  which  has  for  several 
decades  been  devoting  attention  to  the  development  of 
vegetable  varieties  especially  suited  to  canning,  will 
again  be  among  the  exhibitors  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Chicago. 
Theodore  (Teddy)  Cobb,  Carl  G.  Guile,  Gale  Johnson 
and  R.  J.  .MacKinnon,  all  well  known  to  the  canning 
trade,  will  represent  the  seed  firm  at  the  Chicago 
meeting. 

• 

HAROLD  T.  MAGEE  has  announced  his  regisnation  as 
Manager  and  Sales  Manager  of  the  Mushroom  Co- 
Operative  Canning  Company,  Kennett  Square,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mr.  Magee  has  been  in  active  charge  of 
production  and  sales  of  the  company  since  it  was 
started  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  food  industry  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  having 
been  associated  with  Frank  MacMonnies,  Inc.,  Hudson 
Street,  New  York  City,  prior  to  his  entering  actively 
in  the  canning  of  mushrooms. 

• 

ATHERTON  RICHARDS,  President  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  returned 
to  his  island  home  from  the  mainland  recently  by  trans¬ 
pacific  Clipper.  Others  identified  with  the  pineapple 
industry  have  returned  to  Honolulu  from  stays  on  the 
mainland  by  steamer  from  British  Columbia. 

• 

SIX  PAGES  of  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  of 
December  11th  were  devoted  to  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  new  office  building  of  E.  Pritchard,  Inc., 
referred  to  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Edward  Pritchard, 
founder  of  the  company.  The  building  of  brick,  steel 
and  glass  block  construction,  two  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  35x40  feet,  has  all  the  latest  innovations  in  air 
conditioning,  daylight  illumination  and  furnishings. 
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A  NEW  YEAR’S  TOAST 

To  The  Canning  Industry — a  vital  factor  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation 
which  each  year  increases  its  contribution 
toward  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  »  »  » 

The  house  of  Lanssenkamp  is  prideful  of  its  affiliation  with  this  important  industry  and  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  opportunities  it  has  had  to  forward  the  industry’s  interests  throush  serving  so  many  of  the  units  which  com¬ 
pose  it.  For  all,  we  wish  a  prosperous  1937. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


SPECiaL  SELECT 

INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 

This  seed  is  saved  cis  all  seed  should  be — 
from  individual  fruits  carefully  chosen  so 
as  to  assure  maximum  yield,  most  perfect 
coloring,  shape,  size  and  all  round  canning 
quality.  All  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  seed  the  best  obtainable. 

In  bulk  $1.25  per  lb;  4  oz.  celo  bags  $1.35 

C.  A.  SHUHLEWORTH  SEED  CO.  MAHHEWS,  IND. 


Seed  Corn  For  Particular  Canners 


Your  beat  assurance  of  a  paying  crop  is  in  the  planting  of 
O  &  M  Seeds  of  Satisfaction. 

Descriptive  catalog  covering  all  your  requirements  including 
Burcross  and  Golden  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  sent  on  request. 

The  O  &  M  SEED  COMPANY,  Growers 

Seed  Com  Spocialiats 
GREEN  SPRINGS.  OHIO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIWY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  and  Gt 


annen 


Supplii 


les 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D.  S.  A. 
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find  this  company  prepared  to  render  com¬ 


plete  and  helpful  service.  It  is  independent 
of  all  other  manufacturers  in  this  field  and 
has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory 
facilities  of  one  of  the  largest  business 
institutions  among  the  industries  of  this 


PACKERS  CANS 

Plain  •¥  Inside  Enameled  ^  Lithographed 

BEER  CANS  DRE  PACKAGE  CANS 
Plain  and  Plain  and 

Crown  Top  Lithographed 

OIL  and  GREASE  CANS  SPECIALTIES 


country. 

This  background  and  long  experience  in 
packaging  is  now  available  to  canners.  A 
Crown  Can  Representative  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  advantages  this  service  offers. 


This  new,  modern 
plant  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  provides 
unsurpassed  pro¬ 
duction  facilities. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.o.b.  PW^tdedphia,  Baltimore  and  other  seleaed  points. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  COMPANY 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Statistics  Show  Canned  Tomatoes  in  Very  Strong  Position — The 
Pack — Tomato  Juice  Shows  50  Per  Cent  Increase — All  Canned 
Foods  Set  for  Higher  Prices  and  a  Complete  Clean-Up. 

The  last  doubt  removed— Ever  since  the 
tomato  canning  season  opened  there  have  been 
those  who  continually  warned  that  the  1936  to¬ 
mato  pack  would  be  a  whopper.  During  the  season 
they  said  there  had  never  in  all  history  been  so  many 
tomatoes  on  the  ’Shore  as  this  summer,  etc.  And  they 
got  what  they  wanted,  i.  e.,  prices  on  canned  tomatoes 
down  to  about  cost.  In  face  of  these  dire  predictions 
the  tomato  market  has  struggled  manfully  to  get  to  a 
rightful  level,  but  to  no  purpose;  the  spectre  of  the 
huge  pack  was  always  trotted  out.  Why  a  tomato 
canner  will  not  learn  the  tricks  of  “his  salesmen” 
(save  the  mark!)  is  beyond  anyone  to  understand. 
These  canners  are  sold  out  without  profit  year  after 
year,  when,  as  this  year  and  last,  the  goods  were  worth 
20  per  cent  more  than  they  were  getting ;  but  when  the 
same  interests  come  back  the  next  year,  they  believe 
them  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  give  them  their 
goods  1  From  the  closing  hour  of  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion,  last  January,  we  labored  hard  and  long  to  make 
tomato  canners  understand  that  the  big  pack  had  been 
moved,  that  spot  supplies  were  so  short  as  to  warrant 
much  higher  prices,  as  indisputably  proved  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  of  the  N.  C.  A.  The 
evidence  seemed  overwhelming,  but  it  did  not  phase 
the  tomato  canners  as  a  whole.  Indiana  and  Ohio  took 
the  bait,  and  tried  to  move  the  market  to  its  rightful 
position,  but  from  lack  of  proper  support  they  had  to 
cease  the  efforts,  and  the  Tri-States  and  other  regions 
did  nothing.  Apparently  a  tomato  canner  will  believe 
anybody  except  a  disinterested,  expert  statistician,  or 
an  equally  disinterested  well-posted  authority.  Fact 
is,  they  expect  the  buyers  to  tell  them  what  their  goods 
are  worth,  or  rather  what  prices  they  should  put  on 
their  goods. 

The  event  of  this  week  has  been  a  release,  under 
date  of  December  29th,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
1936  Tomato  Statistics.  Here  it  is,  just  as  received: 

1936  PACK  CANNED  TOMATOES,  TOMATO  JUICE 
AND  TOMATO  PULP 
(Totals  for  U.  S.  excluding  California) 

National  Canners  Association  Division  of  Statistics 
Canned  Tomatoes — Tomato  canners  packed  only  about  88 
per  cent  as  many  cases  of  tomatoes  during  1936  as  were 
packed  in  1935  according  to  reports  received  by  the  Division 


of  Statistics  from  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  tomato 
canners. 

In  New  York,  the  pack  this  year  was  only  about  64  per 
cent  of  the  1935  pack.  Maryland’s  pack  was  up  about  10 
per  cent,  with  Virginia  packing  only  a  little  over  half  as 
much  as  last  year.  The  Indiana  pack  was  about  84  per 
cent  of  its  1935  production.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  re¬ 
port  about  40  per  cent  of  last  year.  The  Utah  pack  was 
about  50  per  cent  larger  than  its  1935  pack. 

The  1935  pack  of  tomatoes  was  24,289,543  actual  cases 
of  which  California  packed  3,070,765  actual  cases. 

Tomato  Juice — The  1936  pack  of  tomato  juice  was  about 
145  per  cent  of  the  1935  pack.  Reports  received  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  from  all  but  a  few  of  the  packers  show 
an  average  increase  of  about  36  per  cent. 

Firms  packing  tomato  juice  for  the  first  time  during  1936 
accounted  for  a  pack  of  about  350,000  cases.  The  pack  of 
these  new  firms  when  added  to  the  increase  of  the  firms 
packing  last  year  gives  a  figure  which  is  about  145  per 
cent  of  the  1935  pack. 

New  York  and  other  Eastern  states  increased  their  pack 
of  tomato  juice  from  50  to  65  per  cent.  In  Indiana,  the 
increase  over  last  year  was  only  about  30  per  cent. 

The  1935  pack  of  tomato  juice  was  8,170,640  actual  cases 
of  which  California  packed  1,153,064  cases. 

Tomato  Pulp — The  1936  pack  of  tomato  pulp  was  about 
110  per  cent  of  the  1935  pack.  This  increase  was  general 
throughout  this  group  of  states.  The  largest  increase 
on  a  percentage  basis  was  in  Utah,  but  as  usual,  Indiana 
packed  over  one-third  of  the  total  United  States  pack.  The 
1935  pack  of  tomato  pulp  was  2,797,168  cases,  of  w'hich 
California  packed  728,942  cases. 

The  California  figures  for  1936  will  not  be  available 
until  about  the  middle  of  January,  consequently  the  final 
report  on  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
cannot  be  issued  until  that  time. 

Again  the  “viewers  with  alarm”,  the  croakers  of  evil 
were  all  wrong.  The  tomato  pack  is  reported  as  88 
per  cent  of  the  1935  pack,  or  12  per  cent  less  than  it, 
which  means  on  the  basis  of  24,289,543  actual  cases 
packed  in  1935,  this  year’s  pack  is  about  3,000,000 
cases  less,  or  is  approximately  21,000,000  actual  cases. 
And  upwards  of  70  per  cent  of  this  pack  has  been  sold 
and  distributed,  and  we  believe  eaten.  It  is  doubtful 
if  canners  own  15  per  cent  of  the  pack  today;  and  yet 
there  are  full  seven  months  of  heavy  demand  to  be 
supplied.  Last  year’s  consumption  approximated 
2,000,000  cases  per  month.  California  needs  its  pack 
to  supply  coast  demand,  and  is  shut  out  of  the  balance 
of  the  country  by  the  shipping  strike. 

Now  the  question  is,  since  this  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  doubt  has  been  completely  removed  from  the 
canned  tomato  market,  will  the  canners  immediately 
advance  tomato  prices?  We  have  said  for  months  that 
2’s  standard  tomatoes  are  worth,  as  a  minimum,  75 
cents.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally  strong  position 
now  shown,  they  ought  to  be  moved  to  80  cents,  and 
all  other  canned  tomato  prices  on  a  similar  basis. 
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No.  lO’s  are  scarce  and  have  made  the  move.  No 
standards  available  under  $3.00,  factory,  this  week. 

Note  from  the  above  report  that  the  pack  of  tomato 
juice  just  about  approximated  early  indications,  that 
is,  12,000,000  cases.  And  note,  too,  that  the  pack  of 
pulp  moved  up  to  about  3,000,000.  You  were  warned, 
during  the  season,  that  more  tomatoes  were  going 
into  juice  and  tomato  products  than  usual,  and  here 
you  have  the  figures. 

This  is  the  only  happening  of  note  this  quietest  week 
of  the  canned  foods  year,  there  being  few  changes  in 
prices,  everything  holding  firm,  and  everyone  looking 
for  rather  sharp  advances  early  in  the  New  Year. 

So  the  entire  canned  foods  list  moves  into  the  new 
year,  low  in  spot  supply ;  market  prices  firm,  confidence 
unquestioned,  popular  consumption  at  the  highest 
point  ever  recorded,  and  general  business  booming 
along.  No  dealer  in  canned  foods — unless  it  be  a  to¬ 
mato  canner — ^has  even  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
the  market  will  be  cleaned  out  completely,  and  that  in 
this  cleaning  up  prices  must  advance  well  above  their 
present  points.  On  everything !  Canned  foods  are  re¬ 
garded  as  good  property — and  they  are.  If  you  can’t 
make  a  profit  out  of  such  a  situation,  well — Happy 
New  Year. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Volume  Of  Business  For  Week  Above  Normal — ^Tomatoes  Firm 
But  Unchanged — Peas  And  Corn  Both  Quiet — Grapefruit 
Alive — Cherry  Week  And  Peach  Drives  Getting 
Support — lO’s  Fruits  Wanted. 

New  York,  December  31,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — ^While  the  holiday  season  has 
had  its  usual  influence  upon  the  trend  of  demand  in 
the  spot  canned  foods  market,  volume  of  business 
reported  during  the  current  week  has  run  in  excess 
of  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Grapefruit  was 
coming  in  for  more  inquiry,  with  buyers  contracting 
in  a  fair  way,  anticipating  an  early  upturn  in  the 
market.  Spot  California  fruits  were  in  demand,  with 
a  growing  shortage  evident.  Vegetables,  in  the  main, 
were  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  some  replacement  buy¬ 
ing  looked  for  during  January. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  canners’  year-end  inven¬ 
tories  in  most  instances  expected  to  disclose  extremely 
light  holdings,  the  trade  is  preparfng  for  a  good  buying 
movement  during  January.  Because  of  the  unusual 
supply  and  demand  situation  at  this  time,  the  industry 
gatherings  at  Chicago  during  the  week  of  the  24th  are 
expected  to  prove  unusually  important. 

TOMATOES — Relative  stability  in  the  eastern 
tomato  market  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year 
has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  a  stronger  market 
will  develop  shortly,  and  a  good  volume  of  spot  trading 
is  looked  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
Southern  packers  hold  the  market  steady  at  40  cents 
minimum  for  standard  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  3s, 


and  $2.85  for  10s.  The  wide  disparity  between  south¬ 
ern  tomatoes  and  mid- west  packs  continues  in  evidence. 
The  California  market  is  nominally  unchanged,  with 
coast  packs  not  a  factor  until  resumption  of  shipments 
is  possible. 

CORN — Quiet  trading  is  reported,  with  standards 
held  at  85  to  90  cents  at  southern  canneries  and  92 Vo 
cents  and  up  at  mid  western  plants.  Fancy  corn  hold¬ 
ings  are  not  large,  and  the  market  holds  steady  at  a 
range  of  $1.25  to  $1.35  at  canneries.  Jobbers  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  fairly  well  covered  on  corn  at  the  moment, 
locally,  at  least. 

PEAS — There  has  been  no  change  reported  on  this 
item  during  the  week,  and  business  continues  held 
within  narrow  confines.  It  is  expected  that  the  canner- 
jobber  conventions  later  in  the  month  will  witness  a 
substantial  volume  of  business  in  standards,  which  at 
the  moment  appear  well  held  at  a  minimum  of  90  cents 
canneries. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  considerable  business  on  new 
pack  Florida  grapefruit  for  prompt  shipment  reported 
booked  at  80  cents  for  2s  sections  and  60  cents  for 
j  nice,  the  market  is  firming  up,  with  85  to  90  cents  now 
quoted  for  sections  by  most  packers.  It  is  indicated 
that  the  recent  dip  in  quotations  was  incidental  to  the 
clearance  of  a  considerable  oversupply  which  had  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  that  sales  made  at  the  inside  prices 
were  for  prompt  shipment  only.  Canners  are  now 
talking  a  market  of  90  cents  to  $1.00  for  fancy  2s  sec¬ 
tions,  with  predictions  in  some  quarters  that  the  former 
figure  will  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  current  month. 

CHERRY  WEEK — Unlooked-for  support  for  the 
national  cherry  week  campaign  which  will  be  staged 
February  15-22  by  canners  has  come  from  the  newly- 
organized  Independent  Food  Distributors’  Council, 
made  up  of  wholesale  grocers,  retail  grocers,  and  the 
voluntary  groups.  This  organization  is  planning  to 
actively  co-operate  with  the  canners  who  will  sponsor 
the  sales  drive,  it  is  learned.  The  same  organization 
is  also  actively  co-operating  in  the  national  sales  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  canned  peaches. 

PEACHES — Increasing  popularity  for  freestone 
peaches  is  reported  in  the  New  York  area,  following 
the  introduction  of  several  packs  of  this  variety  from 
the  northwest.  The  growing  popularity  of  freestone 
peaches  is  a  surprise  to  many  veterans  of  the  local 
market,  who  had  long  held  to  the  belief  that  the  New 
York  trade  would  not  “go  for”  any  peach  except  a 
cling.  A  steady  market  for  peaches  is  reported  from 
both  California  and  the  northwest,  although  trading 
is  naturally  restricted  because  of  the  continued  tie-up 
in  shipping. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY— With  the  maritime 
strike  going  into  its  third  month,  the  effects  of  this 
tie-up  upon  the  country’s  canned  foods  trade  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  evident.  Sales  of  canned  fruits 
have  been  sharply  cut,  the  bulk  of  the  pineapple  pack 
is  isolated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  export  business 
is  being  lost  to  foreign  competitors.  The  reaction  from 
this  labor  dispute  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the 
canned  foods  trade,  as  “the  food  that  is  not  eaten  today 
is  never  eaten,”  as  an  old  trade  saying  has  it.  The  tie- 
up  will  prove  very  costly  for  fruit,  salmon,  vegetable. 
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and  other  canners  on  the  West  Coast,  and  threatens  to 
jeopardize  what  would  otherwise  have  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  seasons  in  recent  years. 

SALMON — Due  largely  to  curtailed  volume  result¬ 
ing  from  the  shipping  tie-up,  the  coast  salmon  market 
appears  somewhat  less  firm.  Reds  are  offered  for 
prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  $2.15,  with  medium 
reds  at  $1.65  to  $1.70,  pinks  at  $1.00,  and  chums  at 
921/2  to  95  cents,  all  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Shipments  of 
salmon  to  eastern  markets  via  all  rail  are  few  and  far 
between,  with  the  trade  generally  disposed  to  work 
out  present  holdings  and  make  replacement  purchases 
in  the  resale  market. 

NO.  10  FRUITS — Active  demand  for  No.  10  fruits 
of  all  varieties,  notably  in  the  pie  grades,  is  reported 
locally,  holiday  volume  having  cut  substantially  into 
spot  holdings.  Buyers  are  still  moving  No.  10  fruits 
to  the  east  via  all-rail  and  rail-and-water  routings  to 
fill  out  their  supplies. 

VISITORS — The  trade  here  is  preparing  for  an  in¬ 
flux  of  canners  and  brokers  from  other  cities  who 
normally  “make”  New  York  en  route  to  the  Chicago 
conventions.  The  first  pre-convention  visitor  was 
E.  S.  Sergeant,  president  of  Sergeant,  Mitchell  & 
Mathis,  Chicago  brokers,  who  stopped  in  on  the  trade 
here  en  route  to  Florida  where  he  will  visit  some  of 
the  canning  trade. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  CorreeponderU,  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Outlook  For  1937 — ^Tomatoes  Show  Marked  Strength — 
Unexpected  Demand  For  Corn  Boosts  Prices — Demand  For 
Peas  Indicates  Early  Cleanup — All  Items  In  Good 
Position — “Old  Timer”  Continues 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  31, 1936. 

I  COKING  AHEAD — The  past  year  has  been  an 
I  encouraging  one,  both  for  the  large  majority  of 
1^  producers  as  well  as  distributors.  What  about 
1937?  The  most  favorable  factor  is  the  upward  trend 
in  the  general  business.  Purchasing  power  is  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  just  a  short  twelve  months 
ago  and  when  once  the  ball  starts  rolling  (as  we  all 
know  it  has)  the  rolling  generates  momentum. 

Spot  values  in  nearly  all  items  seem  secure  for  the 
next  five  or  six  months  or  until  the  new  or  1937  pack¬ 
ing  is  ready  for  the  market.  Will  the  canners  of  the 
major  vegetables  and  fruits  endeavor  to  hold  produc¬ 
tion  in  balance  with  normal  consumption  ?  If  they  do, 
then  1937  should  be  another  good  year  for  all  connected 
with  the  industry. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  Spring  of  1935.  In 
March  of  that  year,  trading  in  new  packing  slowed  up 
perceptibly  and  all  because  of  the  fear  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  of  depressed  markets  in  the  Fall.  This,  in 
turn,  was  due  to  the  publicity  given  in  the  trade  press 
over  the  proposed  increases  in  acreage  and  fear  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  minds  of  the  trade.  If  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  what  happened  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1935,  then  look  up  the  old  numbers  of  The  Canning 
Trade. 


AND  PROVIDES 
YEARS  OF 
DEPENDABLE 
AND  ECONOMICAL 
TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE 


Look  at  the  Edge 
Be  SURE  IT’S  A 
LA  PORTE 


In  every  branch  of  food  manufacturing  La  Porte,  sanitary 
flexible  steel  conveyor  belting  has  made  possible  increased 
efficiency  and  economies  that  heretofore  were  believed  im¬ 
possible. 


In  raw  material  handling,  processing,  packaging,  storing 
and  shipping,  this  Revolutionary  conveyor  helting  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  performance.  It  stands 
up  under  peak -production  stress  and  provides  smooth, 
constant,  trouble-free  operation.  It  will  speed  up  your 
production,  eliminate  costly  break-down  delays,  lower 
maintenance  costs  and  meet  every  requirement. 
ORDER  Yours  TODAY.  If  your  Mill  SumIv  House 
can  not  supply  you  with  this  belt,  write  us  TODAY! 

LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE  INDIANA 


• 

LA  PORTE 
FLEXIBLE 
LONG 
WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


Herman  Eamse ,  Pres’i^. 

4I9-4‘2I  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREeMD. 

Phones — Plaza  /S^5-fSP6 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  following  comparative  total 
packs  be  kept  in  front  of  you : 


1935  Pack  1936  Pack  1937  Pack 
cases  cases 

Tomatoes  .  26,984,642  *24,500,000  ? 

Corn  .  21,471,417  14,558,189  ? 

Peas  .  24,698,633  16,178,001  ? 


Green  and 

Wax  Beans  7,161,106  6,021,973  ? 

*  Estimated. 

If  you  have  the  answers  to  the  question  marks  in 
the  1937  pack  column,  then  let  Editor  Judge  know. 

TOMATOES — Strength  has  developed  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  packings.  This  strength  is  not  due  to  a  large 
or  increased  buying  interest  but  to  the  resistance  of 
canners  generally  against  accepting  of  prices  at  less 
than:  No.  2  standards  at  72^4  to  75  cents,  factory; 
No.  21/2  standards  at  $1.00,  factory;  No.  10  Standards 
at  $3.35,  factory.  The  better  grades  like  extra  stan¬ 
dards  have  not  been  in  demand,  but  authorities  claim 
that  true  extra  standard  quality  is  quite  scarce  and 
when  it  comes  to  fancy,  that  grade  is  practically 
unobtainable. 

CORN — An  unexpected  demand  for  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  corn  during  the  past  few  weeks  of  the  old  year 
forced  prices  up  to  7214  to  75  cents,  factory.  It  is 
difficult  to  buy  standards  now  in  the  Middlewestern 
States  at  less  than  95  cents,  and  most  holders  are  ask¬ 
ing  $1.00,  and  apparently  confident  that  they  will 
secure  it. 

Several  Government  and  State  bids  have  recently 
called  for  No.  10  tin  corn  and  thus  brought  home  in  a 
very  vivid  manner,  the  real  scarcity  of  “gallons”. 

PEAS — Canners  have  been  encouraged  by  the  few 
requests  that  have  reached  them,  asking  what  is  left  in 
this  and  that  number.  Some  claim  this  is  the  start  of 
a  demand  that  will  clean  up  all  remaining  spots  in 
Wisconsin  before  planting  time  nears. 

The  lowest  price  No.  2  tin  standard  peas  quoted  in 
this  section  is  95  cents,  factory.  Some  Chicago  jobbers 
have  been  trying  to  buy  No.  2  standard  Early  Junes  at 
from  90  cents  to  95  cents,  delivered,  but  reports  have 
it  that  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Only  a  few  green 
beans  remain  unsold  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
canners’  hands.  When  it  comes  to  wax  varieties,  the 
old  expression:  “Scarce  as  hens’  teeth”  seems 
applicable. 

The  new  pack  Southern  beans  referred  to  in  this 
column  last  week  has  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
market  in  Chicago. 

BEETS — In  addition  to  various  whole  grades,  there 
is  developing  a  scarcity  of  No.  2V^  and  No.  10  sliced 
beets.  Fancy  cuts  are  more  firmly  held  with  a  low  of 
821/2  to  85  cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  for  No.  2V^  tins, 
and  $3.00  to  $3.25  for  No.  10. 

PINEAPPLE — Local  stocks  are  getting  short  on 
account  of  the  unfortunate  longshoremen’s  strike  in 
California.  Some  claim  that  if  this  strike  is  not  settled 
soon,  Chicago  will  be  clamorng  for  various  items  in 
the  pineapple  line. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Low  prices  continue  to  emanate 
from  Florida  with  resulting  heavy  volume  of  business. 
Canned  grapefruit  is  being  featured  by  the  leading 
chains  and  wholesale  grocers  are  also  making  special 
campaigns  among  the  retailers.  One  hears  prices  like : 
No.  2  fancy  segments  at  80  cents,  Tampa ;  No.  2  broken 
segments  at  70  cents,  Tampa;  No.  2  grapefruit  juice 
at  621/^  cents,  Tampa. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches,  apricots,  pears 
and  plums  are  traveling  an  even  route  these  days  and 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  report.  All  rail  cars  are 
coming  forward  from  the  Coast  with  regularity.  The 
markets  are  firm. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Boy  wagged  a  warning  finger  under  your 
correspondent’s  nose  as  he  said: 

“Remember  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  called  your  attention 
to  a  virile  trade  paper  published  in  St.  Louis  and 
called  The  Interstate  Merchant?  Well,  you  ought  to 
read  their  issue  of  December  19th.  They  don’t  make 
any  bones  about  calling  an  Ace  an  Ace.  Here  read 
this.” 

“The  American  Retail  Federation,  formed  in  1935 
by  a  number  of  the  executives  of  the  various  chain 
store  organizations  to  go  to  the  front  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  retailers,  and  which  was  exposed  and  condemned 
by  the  special  Patman  investigating  committee,  is 
bobbing  up  again.  It  proposes  to  work  through  state 
organizations  of  retailers,  as  planned  in  its  by-laws. 
President  C.  0.  Sherrill,  who  draws  $45,000  a  year 
salary,  announced  that  the  Missouri  Retailers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  affiliated  with  it  and  that  it  now  has  12  such 
state  associations.” 

There  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  plan  of  using 
these  state  organizations  to  combat  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  independent  retailers  such  as  trademark  laws 
to  protect  resale  prices,  a  state  Robinson-Patman  law 
to  prevent  sales  below  cost  and  other  legislation 
favored  by  independent  merchants.  Sherrill  pointed 
out  that  these  merchants  should  assume  their  “full 
share  of  the  burden  of  adequate  representation  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution,”  which  between  the  lines  means 
much.” 

* 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Scarcity  of  Shrimps  Causes  Shutdown  for  the  Holidays — 
Buying  to  Cover  Depleted  Stocks — More  Activity 
Expected  as  Lent  Approaches. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  31, 1936. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  took  a  vacation  this  past 
week  and  so  did  the  fishermen,  therefore,  things 
are  more  or  less  quiet  about  the  sea  food  plants 
for  the  holidays. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  badly  mixed,  mostly  me¬ 
dium  and  small,  hence  the  fishing  is  done  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  the  lower  bay,  near  the  Gulf  and  in 
the  Gulf  where  larger  shrimp  are  available,  but  even 
there,  few  large  shrimp  are  found  and  the  fishermen 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  good  medium. 
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The  small  shrimp  were  late  in  coming  down  from 
the  rivers  into  the  bays  this  year,  due  to  the  lack  of 
rain,  which  kept  the  rivers  salty  for  many  miles  up 
and  though  even  now,  the  waters  in  the  bays  are  pretty 
salty  yet  for  this  time  of  the  year,  nevertheless,  it  is 
fresh  enough  to  bring  down  the  shrimp  and  fatten  the 
oysters. 

There  is  not  much  movement  of  canned  foods  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  few  weeks,  as  the  buying  now  is  confined 
to  covering  depleted  stock  of  the  trade.  In  this  respect, 
canned  shrimp  and  oysters  are  in  good  position,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  much  stock  held  by  the  packers  and 
whether  the  buyers  take  them  now  or  later,  they  are 
bound  to  be  cleaned  up. 

Lent  always  boosts  the  sale  of  sea  foods  and  it  is 
coming  early  this  year.  February  10  is  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day,  which  is  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  it  ends  on 
Easter  Sunday,  which  is  March  28. 

Lent  is  a  religious  period  of  penance  observed  by 
the  Catholics  and  some  of  the  Protestants  and  it  pre¬ 
scribes  the  abstaining  from  flesh  meat  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  days  in  the  week  during  Lent. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.45  for  medium,  and  $1.55  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Christmas  is  over  with  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oysters  will  be  reduced  to  about  half  of 
what  it  was  before  the  holidays. 

It  will  pick  up  a  little  during  Lent  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  but  the  sale  of  oysters  has  passed  its  peak  for 
this  season  and  will  gradually  dwindle  down  to  nothing. 

Oysters  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  season  will 
be  at  their  best — fat  and  plump,  and  the  sale  should 
increase. 

No  oysters  are  being  canned  yet,  but  it  is  expected 
to  start  before  long.  Very  little,  if  any  canning  of 
oysters  will  be  done  in  Alabama,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  oysters  on  our  reefs,  but  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  will  can  them. 

Due  to  the  drought,  oysters  are  not  as  fat  and  plump 
as  they  usually  are  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  they’re 
getting  in  shape  right  along. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce ;  $1.10  for  five  ounce,  and  $2  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 
Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Dame  Nature  Presents  Gift  of  Rain  For  Christmas — Market 
Holds  Its  Own  During  Slow  Trading  Period — Few,  if  Any, 
Price  Concessions  Voted — Sardine  Pack  Shorter 
than  ‘35 — Coast  Notes 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  December  31, 1936. 

AIN — Nature  handed  California  a  Christmas 
present  in  the  form  of  a  general  rain  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  which  brought  an  effective  end  to 
one  of  the  longest  dry  spells  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Early  rains  had  visited  a  limited  part  of  the  southern 
section,  but  rainfall  in  the  central  and  northern  areas 
had  been  extremely  light.  The  holiday  storm  brought 
a  generous  precipitation  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
while  the  downfall  is  still  well  below  normal  in  most 
districts,  the  drought  has  been  broken.  Farming 
operations  are  getting  under  way  after  long  delay  and 
the  planting  of  early  spring  crops  is  commencing  in 
favored  districts. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS — Another  week  has  passed 
without  a  change  in  prices  or  a  change  in  marketing 
conditions.  Business  continues  of  light  volume,  in 
keeping  with  the  season,  but  it  is  freely  commented  on 
that  the  usual  offering  of  price  concessions  to  move 
small  lots  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  A  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  business  has  been  offered  at  less  than 
prevailing  quotations,  but  canners  do  not  seem  to  be 
interested  in  the  least.  An  avalanche  of  orders  is 
expected  when  the  shipping  situation  clears  with  price 
lacking  much  of  being  the  main  consideration.  Many 
new  lists  are  scheduled  to  appear  early  in  the  year 
and  it  is  hinted  that  some  will  include  advances,  in 
addition  to  quite  a  few  withdrawals. 

SPINACH — Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
canned  spinach  of  late,  with  the  time  nearing  when 
opening  prices  on  the  1937  spring  pack  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  winter  pack  in  this  State  proved  a  very 
light  one,  with  only  a  few  canners  participating  and 
the  run  lasting  but  a  few  days.  When  the  new  winter 
pack  made  an  appearance  in  the  market,  buyers  seem 
to  make  an  effort  to  beat  the  price  down  on  unsold 
holdings  of  spring  pack,  but  this  failed.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  some  sales  were  made  at  $1.10  for  No.  2V2S, 
but  the  market  is  now  firm  again  at  $1.20. 

PEACHES — Peach  prices  are  firmer  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  this  season,  with  canners  and 
growers  giving  credit  to  the  advertising  campaign  that 
has  been  under  way  for  several  weeks.  This  campaign 
is  attracting  much  attention  and  is  undoubtedly  com¬ 
mencing  to  influence  consumption.  Quotations  remain 
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as  for  some  time  past,  but  more  holders  are  getting 
out  of  the  minimum  price  class.  Apparently  the  light¬ 
est  holdings  are  in  the  No.  10  size,  and  in  the  lower 
grades. 

PEARS — Pears  are  also  showing  increased  strength 
and  the  concessions  in  evidence  a  month  or  so  ago  are 
no  longer  seen.  Canners  are  now  convinced  that  if 
the  shipping  strike  is  settled  soon  there  will  be  a  ready 
market  for  everything  available.  California  canners 
have  a  little  advantage  over  canners  in  the  Northwest 
in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  just  now,  being  able  to 
route  shipments  by  rail  to  the  Gulf  and  then  to  Atlantic 
ports  by  steamer. 

SALMON — Unsold  stocks  of  canned  salmon  in  first 
hands  continue  to  dwindle,  despite  the  adverse  shipping 
situation.  On  November  30th  these  amounted  to  but 
2,437,831  cases,  against  3,360,836  cases  in  a  similar 
position  at  this  date  last  year.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  1936  pack  set  an  all  time  high,  the  showing  is 
a  splendid  one.  Buyers  do  not  hesitate  to  have  goods 
shipped  by  rail  where  needed  and  these  shipments  are 
steadily  increasing. 

PINEAPPLE — Another  item  on  which  buyers  are 
commencing  to  show  a  willingness  to  pay  the  added 
cost  of  transportation  by  rail  is  Hawaiian  pineapple. 
Most  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  this  fruit  are  in  the 
Islands  and  cannot  be  drawn  upon  until  the  maritime 
strike  is  settled.  Mainland  stocks  are  getting  low,  with 
some  items  scarcely  to  be  had  in  this  market. 

SARDINES — While  the  catch  of  sardines  is  proving 
larger  than  ever,  the  canned  pack  is  trailing  that  of 
last  year.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fish  into  fish  meal  for  poultry  food  and  the 
making  of  oil  and  fertilizer  is  proving  more  profitable 
than  canning  for  human  consumption. 

PACIFIC  COAST  commercial  fishing  interests  are 
faced  with  an  invasion  of  home  waters  by  the  fishing 
industry  of  Japan,  the  California  State  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  advises  the  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game.  It  points  out  that  Japanese  fishermen  have 
already  invaded  the  fishing  waters  of  Alaska,  the  Gulf 
of  Lower  California  and  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico. 
Crab  canneries  are  being  operated  off  Alaska  and  last 
summer  an  experimental  floating  cannery  packed 
several  thousand  cases  of  salmon  off  that  territory. 
Japanese  fishermen  in  Southern  California  are  now 
being  financed  by  Japanese  interests  and  not  by  can¬ 
ners,  as  in  the  past,  according  to  the  report  of  N.  B. 
Scofield,  bureau  chief.  It  is  believed  in  some  quarters 
that  Japanese  tuna  fishermen  In  Southern  California 
will  move  to  Mexico  in  the  no  distant  future  to  supply 
canneries  operated  by  Japanese. 

CALIFORNIA  PEAR  growers  may  expect  low  re¬ 
turns  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years  whenever  the  yield 
per  acre  is  near  average,  according  to  a  general  fore¬ 
cast  of  pear  production  and  marketing,  prepared  by  the 
Giannini  Foundation  of  the  University  of  California. 
Specifically,  the  Foundation  advised  that  Mendocino 
County  pear  growers  might  expect  an  average  of 
$22.50  a  ton  annually  during  this  period,  but  it  was 
stated  that  in  short  crop  years  the  return  might  exceed 
that  figure.  California  usually  cans  but  about  30  per 
cent  of  her  Bartletts  because  of  the  importance  of 
other  outlets.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  shipped 
out  of  the  State. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  free  trade  zone  at 
San  Francisco  is  proposed  and  an  application  for  such 
a  zone  has  been  forwarded  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Space 
would  be  provided  where  suitable  imports  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  might  be  landed,  stored,  broken 
down,  repacked,  assembled,  mixed  with  foreign  or 
domestic  merchandise  and  distributed  with  a  minimum 
of  customs  supervision  and  without  payment  of  duty 
if  re-exported  or  trans-shipped. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

small  commercial  trial.  Seed  will  be  available  for  a 
small  commercial  trial  in  1937  and  for  extensive  trials 
in  1938.  In  tests  previous  to  1936  this  hybrid  has  out- 
yielded  the  open-pollinated  varieties  in  total  yield  of 
grain  and  still  more  when  the  ears  were  graded  for 
maturity. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  stocks  of  pure  seed  of  the  inbred  lines  and 
of  the  single  crosses  involved  in  this  new  hybrid  so  that 
seed  growers  may  have  seed  for  producing  the  com¬ 
mercial  hybrid  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

To  the  question  “What  is  hybrid  seed?”  let  the  Ohio 
Seed  Law  answer:  “No  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  offer  for  sale  or  distribute  within  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  seeding  purposes  within  this  State,  any  seed 
of  field,  sweet  or  pop  corn  labelled  or  represented  to 
be  “hybrid”  corn  unless  such  seed  represents  the  first 
generation  of  a  cross  between  strains  of  different 
parentage  and  involving  one  or  more  inbred  lines  of 
corn  or  their  combinations.”  - 


_ TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY _ 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  It  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  “field  run”  tomato  seed  when  our  Special 
Select  Indiana  Baltimore  from  tomatoes  individually 
chosen  for  extreme  high  canning  quality  comes  to  you 
at  $1.25  per  lb.  in  bulk;  $1.35  in  4  oz.  celo  bags.  Fer¬ 
mented,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fanned,  treated,  and 
tested,  this  seed  is  grown  from  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Indiana  Baltimore  and  has  met  with  high 
favor  and  has  brought  enormous  repeat  business.  Spot 
and  future  shipments  booked  now.  C.  A.  Shuttleworth 
Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  MilU. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


AfU.fClPE  insecticides 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Contina«4 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . .  . 

Large,  No.  2^ . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . — . .  ....... 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . .  ....... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . .  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  ox,  . .  .50  .60 

No.  2%  . -90  1.36 

No.  10  . 3-26  4.26 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . —  . 

No.  10„ . . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2.... . 90 

Na  10..- - 4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........... . 80 

No.  10 . .  4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . -  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . —  . 

No.  10 . . — —  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No,  2....... 

No,  10 . 


1.00 

5.00 

.90 

4.25 


1.26 


No,  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2— .... 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2. — 

No,  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 - 

No.  10 . — 


LIMA  BEANS 
No.  2  Tiny  Green.. 
No.  10  . 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 


Std.  Cut.  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4  - - 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No. 
Na  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . — 


No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


Fancy  No.  2 . —...... 

CORN— Wbolegraln 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

No.  10 


1.16 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

5.50 

1.76 

.76 

.86 

4.60 

4.50 

1.60 

1.62% 

1.36 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

.671/^ 

.70 

1.00 

1.20 

.771/2 

.85 

1.16 

1.16 

4.00 

4.00 

4.26 

4.26 

.90 

.96 

1.16 

1.16 

4.50 

4.60 

nb 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

.86 

.86 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.40 

7.00 

1.12%  1.20 

Central 
Low  High 


.65  .60 

1.00  1.05 

3.26  3.60 


5.76 

1.16 

5.50 
.90 

4.50 
1.60 

6.50 
1.35 


7.50 

1.25 

6.00 

1.00 

4.76 


7.60 


.80 

3.50 


.85 

3.75 


1.00  1.26 
1.26  1.50 


.  3.26 

.76  .80 

.86  .90 

3.25  3.60 


.76  .80 

3.60  3.76 


3.60  3.76 


1.35 

'i'.M 


2.36 

2.60 

2.36 

2.40 

2.10 


2.46 

2.70 

2.46 

2.60 

2.20 


.86 

4.25 


.90 

4.25 


.86 

4.26 


1.40 

1.85 


.86 

1.10 

3.35 

.95 

3.60 


Wholegrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2....—. 

No.  10  - - - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2- . — 

No.  10  - 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.10 

7.60 

.95 

6.65 

.85 


1.15 

r.’i6 

”.90 


HOMINY 
Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall- 


No.  2%  . - . . 

No.  10  . . .... 

.80 

.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

■86 

.90 

4.26 

No.  10  . . . 

4.26 

fStrf  ,  Nn,  9.  . 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

3.75 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois-. . — — — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 - - - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Os . 

No,  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 — — . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Os . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s— . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s. - - — 

No.  1  Early  June.  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— .. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38—.. 

No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss,_. - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . - 

No.  10  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . - . 

No.  2  St^  Alaskas,  5b....— ...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2b 

10s  - - - 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.....-.—. 

lOs  . — . - . — 


PUMPKIN 
Std.,  No.  2.. 

Std.,  No.  2V4 . 

No.  8  . — 

No.  10  . 


Central 
Low  High 

1.20  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


West  Coast 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . — . 

Nci.  10  . 

1.16 

r.1'6 

— 

1.20 

Fix.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ — _  -  - 

1.10 

Std.  No.  2 . - _ — 

i.ob 

Low 

No.  10  . . — 

White,  Fancy  No.  2..—.—— 

1.35 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . — . . 

6.60 

2.80 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..............— 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  _  . 

5.25 

5.50 

5,60 

2.40 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .  _ 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.86 

1.86 

No.  10  - 

4.76 

5.00 

1.26 

’i’.’i'e 


.76 

2.26 


1.25 

i.’oo 


.80 

2.60 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  . — . 

No.  10  _ 


971/2  1.16 


.82^  .86 
1.00  1.10 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 


1.60 

1.70 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 

1.36 

1.45 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.40 

1.25 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.36 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.15 

1.26 

1.10 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 

1.16 

— 

1.16 

1.26 

— 

...... 

1.10 

1.26 

rib 

L20 

6.26 

5.60 

6.26 

6.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.26 

.96 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.57% 

.60 

.70 

.80 

1.66 

1.86 

•  IT.... 

1.60 

1.76 

1.36 

1.45 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

1.76 

1.90 

1.46 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.92%  1.00 

.96 

1.05 

1.06 

1.10 

6.60 

6.26 

6.50 

.92% 

.96 

.96 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

6.00 

6.00 

•.esses 

- 

. 

6.26 

6.26 

. 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

4.60 

4.75 

.90 

.92% 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

.46 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.56 

.671, 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

.75 

3.76 

8.76 

.ses.ee 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.86 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.96 

see.... 

- 

2.85 

3.76 

2.76 

3.00 

3.76 

4.05 

: 

3.10 

3.20  3.60 

.80 

.96 

.70  . 

.96 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.25 

.95  . 

1.10 

1.25 

:: 

3.75 

4.00 

3.25  . 

3.75 

4.05 

s. 

1.06 

s. 

1.20 

,  sees... 

•sesee. 

eeeeeee 

1.00 

es.iii. 

seeeeee 
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CANNKD  VEGETABLES— ContinMd 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack..... 
No.  2%  _ 

No!  lo  'r..........!"^ 

Std.,  No.  2.  Syrup  Pack- 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10 - 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  ZVi  . 


TOMATO  PUKEE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . . 


.46  AlVi 


Std..  No.  1,  Trim.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  - . — 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


..  S.26 

8.26 

4.00 

.40 

,..  8.00 

8.00 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.76 

...  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

.75 

...  I.OK  _ 

...  3.00 

3.75 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.25  4.50 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . .  .90  1.00 

No.  10  . .  4.36  6.00 

No.  2.  Std . . . 721/2  . 

No.  10  . . . 


APRICOTS 
No.  ZVi,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . - .  . ■  . 

No.  2  . — . . SO  1,00 

No.  6  .  3.10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  02 . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


80  .80 

.GO  .75 

2.60  2.75 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo  1.00 

No.  ZVt  .  1.35  1.35 

No.  10  . - . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V^....-. . .  ....... 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2^.-. . 

No.  10,  Water . — _ — ™  . 

No.  10,  Syrup . .  . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpceled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . — . 

No.  ZVi  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  lO..,:,.,-.... 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10....—. 
Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


.90 

1.00 

1.20 

.35 

1.30 

1.36 

AO's 

4.26 

Solid  pack 

.45 

.47% 

.60 

.82% 

.96 

.70 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

.05 

1.15 

1.05 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

.16 

1.25 

.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.76 

4.05 

4.50 

With  puree 

.42% 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.72% 

.92% 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.00 

1.06 

. - 

...... 

1.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.60 

2.76 

3.00 

.60  .6ZV2 

.771/.  .80 

3.00  3.26 


1.70  1.80 

1.46  1.60 


.70  .80 

2.16  2.35 


1.90  2.00 

1.65  1.80 


1.60  1.65 

.  4.00 


6.00  6.26 
3.76  4.26 


1.66  1.66 
1.65  1.66 


1.45  . 

1.10  1.16 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoatiB«4 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Want  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2%... _ _ _ 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


BLACKRRRRnea 

std..  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water....-.-.—— 
No.  2,  Preserved..—..— 
No.  2,  Syrup... _ — _ — . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2— 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2- 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2....— . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2>4 . 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.26  2.35 

2.00  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2— . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  — . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  — . 

Std.,  WaUar,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . — . .  1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz . — .  2.00 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 6.60  6.60 

%  lb.  - - -  3.26  8.26 

V4  lb . - .  1.96  1.96 


.50  .62V.! 

.90  1.00 

2.90  3.10 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . —  .96 

6  oz . .  1.06 

8  oz.  .  1.90 

10  oz.  . . - .  2.10 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1........ — 

Flat,  No.  . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . — — ... 

Pink,  Tall,  No!'  ii !.-—!!!!“.!!!— 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1........— — . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . -.... 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


.  2.16 

1.60  1.66 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.00  1.06 

.76  .76 

2.66  2  66 

1.65 

.92Vi  .96 

1.66  . 


SHRIMP 
No.  1,  Small., 


No.  1,  Medium- 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (DomesUc),  Per  Case 


V4  Oil.  Key _ 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless..—. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8.. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's.. 


90  3.90 

76  2.85 


.  1.40 

2.86  8.10 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . — — 

%8  . 

ViB  . -.. 

Light  Meat.  Is— . — -. 

%s  . . 

4s . — , — — . 


- _  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.50  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

.  6.00 

_  8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  mvst  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Sinclair-Scott  4-sieve  Hydro  geared 
Grader,  with  extra  screens.  In  excellent  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2166  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  with  Water  Cooler 
attached  for  No.  2i/^  cans.  Address  Box  A-2168  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — In  good  condition:  Two  12'  Elevators, 
12"  Buckets ;  two  15'  Sorting  Tables,  24"  Belt ;  1  Ayars 
Perfection  ^ea  Filler ;  one  12'  Blancher ;  2  Monitor 
Whirlpool  Washers;  2  Cherry  Fitters;  1  Sprague  or 
Hansen  Hand-pack  Filler ;  6  Retorts  42x72 ;  200'  Roller 
Track.  Address  Box  A-2171  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 3  Pea  Viners;  8  Round  Retorts;  1  Pea 
Filler;  1  Pea  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2174  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Modern  Florida  Canning  Factory,  now 
doing  $10,000  weekly;  equipped;  three  lines.  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice,  Beans  and  Tomatoes,  in  sizes  8  ounce  to  No. 
10.  Bargain.  Own  land,  buildings  and  equipment. 
Do  not  answer  unless  interested  in  A-1  plant.  Have 
$100,000  worth  of  business  booked.  Reason  for  selling, 
health.  Address  Box  A-2163  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  on  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Good  farming  section,  tomatoes,  stringless 
beans  and  corn.  Three  boilers,  process  kettles ;  capacity 
200,000  cans  daily;  warehouse  storage  100,000  cases; 
deep  artesian  well;  railroad  siding;  outbuildings  for 
help.  Address  Box  A-2169  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Address  Box  B-2162,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Production  Manager  capable  of  contracting  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  growers  and  of  taking  full  charge 
of  operating  plants.  Must  be  capable  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
Good  wages  and  bonus  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2164 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman.  Sell  labels,  earn  good  commission  by 
representing  a  concern  which  has  been  in  business  for  35  years, 
selling  high  grade  labels  to  food  products  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  All  food  purveyors,  bottlers,  canners,  specialty 
packers  need  our  products.  Stock  labels  in  addition  to  private 
brand  labels.  Write  at  once  and  we  will  demonstrate  how  a 
good  income  can  be  earned.  Address  Box  B-2170  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Sales  Representative  by  prominent  New  York 
State  canner  with  established  trade  and  complete  line  of  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  contacting  brokers  and  prominent 
buyers  in  the  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Baltimore  terri¬ 
tories.  In  reply  state  full  qualifications.  Address  Box  B-2175, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Must  be  two  or  more  line  plant.  Can  handle 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Plants.  Experienced  in  vacuum 
packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good  references.  Address 
Box  B-2173  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  vegetable  field  man.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  varieties,  culture,  seed  requirements  and  have 
general  knowledge  of  diseases,  insects  and  practices  concerning 
canning  crops.  Over  20  years  experience  with  one  of  the  leading 
seed  houses  as  vegetable  expert  and  plant  breeder.  The  best  of 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2172  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Did  You  Use  A 

ROD  CORN  WASHER 

for  your  Whole  Grain  Corn? 
If  not^  write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  improve  your 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

^^The  Original  Grader  House^^ 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contrihidions  Welcome 


NO  SALE 

“I  say,”  the  smart  lad  hailed  the  druggist,  “will  you 
give  me  something  for  my  head?” 

“I  wouldn’t  take  it  as  a  gift,”  sneered  the  druggist, 
walking  away. 

Son:  Ma,  what’s  the  idea  makin’  me  sleep  on  the 
mantelpiece  every  night? 

Mother:  Hush,  sonny,  you  only  have  to  sleep  there 
two  more  weeks  and  then  your  picture  will  be  in  “Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  Not.” 

“I  think  that  I’ll  run  my  wife  for  Congressman.” 

“And  why?” 

“Well,  because  she  is  so  handy  introducing  bills  into 
the  house.” 


ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

He  was  bored  to  death.  His  best  friend  was  telling 
him  joke  after  joke.  But  every  one  was  a  pun.  And 
how  he  did  dislike  hearing  puns.  Had  no  use  whatever 
for  them. 

“Here’s  another  good  one.  You’ll  like  this.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  asked  for  a  yard  of  pork  and  the  butcher  gave 
him  three  pigs’  feet.  Isn’t  that  funny?  Now  here’s 
another.” 

“Wait!  Wait!  Is  it  another  pun?”  * 

“Yes.” 

“Now  I  ask  you.  Is  it  right  to  pwmsh  me  this  way?” 

FORE! 

First  Amateur  Golfer:  Hey,  wait  a  minute!  How 
do  you  address  the  ball? 

Second  Amateur  Golfer:  Do  you  mean  before  I  hit 
it  or  after  I  lose  it? 

An  optimist  is  one  who  falls  from  the  top  floor  of 
a  20-story  building  and  at  each  story  shouts :  “All  right 
so  far.” 


NOT  FOR  HIS  WIFE’S  EARS 

Indignant  Customer:  Really,  Mr.  Gubbins,  you  get 
dearer  and  dearer  every  day. 

Grocer:  Not  so  loud,  mum!  My  wife’s  powerful 
jealous. 

“I  slept  fine.  A  nice  comfortable  bed,  snow-white 
sheets — hot  dog!”  enthused  the  summer  boarder.  And 
the  hotel  proprietor  suspiciously  queried,  “Say!  In 
whose  room  were  you,  anyway?” 

HURRAY! 

Aviator :  Great  Scot !  The  engine’s  missing  and  the 
propeller’s  snapped! 

Nervous  Passenger:  Thank  goodness!  Now  we  can 
go  down! 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AOJUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPEB,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  KUg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FrulL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Tilsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  ^ttlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  fC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Ck>.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Catmery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHlNESY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Can  Markers.  Sm  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PhiUips  Can  Co.,  (Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co  .  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  an.gEPg. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapmam  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Cape.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  C>ui  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control) 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  O).,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mbs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskeis. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYIHG  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbxis,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Caimen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS.  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Maas. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boxeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milfo^,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balthnore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Packing  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (lor  Machines, 
Bell  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

CMsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control) 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Bnuhes,  Brass 
Chedn,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Core.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conr. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown.  N  1 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coreoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


#  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

S|.  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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IN  THIS 


eason 


l^et  US  express  the 
sincere  wish  that 
yours  shall  he  the 
fullest  measure  of 

HAPPINESS,  HEALTH  and  PROSPERITY 

thru  the  New  Year* 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


